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“The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble 
endeavour to throw down all the barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views; and by setting aside the distinctions 
of Religion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development 








of our spiritual nature.”—Humboldt’s Cosmos. 
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 Pows of the Week. 


was another Cabinet Council, which 
in eat for several hours, yesterday afternoon. 
med people watches such consultations 
i interest ; for how much our fate, as 
people, depends upon the decisions of these 










the year—and in the other six months, the 


of our Parliament! The subjects for con- 
fideration yesterday must have been grave enough. 


‘piley it was. which had given heart to Russian 
guetals io pour down their legions on the English 
But there was comfort for the miscella- 
Ministers of War in the assurance that they 
labgot over the worst. 
wed the dreadful 5th, nothing, says the tele- 
Pw, occurred; and by the 15th reinforcements 
ist have arrived sufficient, at least, to bring the 
Ales up to aforce equal to that of Menschikoff’s 





‘Petion. But there were, doubtless, some awk- 
‘Wei points on which to prepare for Parliament- 


mons; generally, of the miscalculation as to 


8 proposed march of two divisions to the 
Daube—the chances being that this would pro- 
tthe Austria out of neutrality—the certainty being 

France, overshadowing us already in the 
would thus assume a preponderating 

}in the war. What to say of the blunder 

f Petopenlorsk: —the attack on a fortress 
Brhich the miscellaneous Ministers of War, 
Mo had sent out no steamers to poor Price, 
@ never heard? What could be ‘said on 
Point but that Price, as conveniently as 
Me is dead, and was exclusively responsible 
fact, nevertheless, being that the ships 

for some days after Price was dead? What 
™yto the Member for Montrose, of the Reform 
FeuMhich has been put down? What to say to 
P Derby (that will no doubt, be left to Wilson, 
fae One Who understands figures) of the free. 
a) that keeps up the price of bread? What to 
m4 d the Member for Manchester, of the apathy 
ir our trade at Canton to be annihi- 
Ren 2 to say to the members for the 
the price aot, Whose constituents are running 




















flax on the assurance, which will 


be realised, that the Government is going 


governors—our Parliament for six months in | 


The news of the battle of Inkerman could nothave | 
nised the spirits of our governors, whose petty | 


In the ten days which | 


whether equal to taking Sebastopol is another | 


‘Waplanation. What to say to the House of 


Sebastopol ? What to say —to him—of the French | 


to stop the Prusso-Russian transit trade? Lastly, 
but firstly, the question before the council must 
have been—What shall our Budget be—what to 
say to Mr. Gladstone about the inevitable loan ? 

The battle of Inkerman seems to have been a 
battle in which asmall English force was enabled, 
by the bad Russian generalship of the Russians, to 
beat back an enormously-superior Russian force. 
The English and French had to defend a pass on 
a large scale, and by their wonderful “ pluck,” su- 
perior style of weapons, with the aid of well played 
artillery,they kept their ground. They did no more : 
but they killed two Russians for every one of 
| the Allies they lost; and we may infer, from the Rus- 
sian inaction for the ten following days, that this 
sufliced, the moral impression deepening the disap- 
| pointment produced by theactual numerical loss to 
| the Russians, to turn the fate—that is, if adequate 
| reinforcements arrived—of the campaign in the 

Crimea. The result of the day showed that the 
| Allies were safe. ‘The attack on the Sth of 
| November was on the same point—though in fer 
| greater force—that was assailed on the 26th of 
| October, when Sir De Lacy Evans’ guns drove 
| back the advancing squadrons in confusion; and 
as there has been no real attempt—that on the 
5th was but a feint—to turn the lucky position in 
the rear of the Allies defended by the Highland 
| Brigade, we may take for granted that at the 
point at Inkerman lies now the only danger. 
Even there, safety might have been secured—so 
says the cautious and reliable correspondent of 
the Times—had Lord Raglan taken the advice of 
Sir De Lacy Evans, and formed proper intrench- 
| ments,—the very intrenchments that we hear are 
now being made — Lord Raglan adopting the 
policy of his Government and contriving to be 
too late: and this matter, as well as the Light 
Brigade blunder of the 25th, ought to be inquired 
into, if only in justice to Lord Raglan, who, 
though by no means a great man, and quite in- 
capable of writing a despatch, is evidencing many 
admirable qualities on which his countrymen are 
placing full reliance. Lord Raglan has one great 
merit—it has saved his army—he keeps quiet, 
attempts no generalship, places his trust in the 
bull-dog courage and tenacity of the troops ; and if 
he continue to display this merit to the end, the 
Governments wil! have time to éurn the Russian 
position—a strategy with which the French di- 
visions spoken of tor the Danube cannot be dis- 
connected. 

The attack on the Kamschatkan forts is an un- 
pleasant incident; and the tone of regret about 
it is deepened by the fear that the impulsive 
Admiral committed suicide. But the incident 
ends in the unpleasantness: there is no loss worth 
mentioning, there is no danger to our commerce ; 
and the actual gain is the same, on a smaller 
theatre, as at Cronstadt; the enemy’s ships are 
driven behind batteries, the Russians are per- 
suaded of the grand courage of the enemy they 











are coping with, while the French and English 
sailors are heartily allied by having fought 

ther. That gain, indeed, was specially obtained at 
Inkerman. The French and English were not 
fighting as at Alma, at different wings of the 
same battle—they were in the same ranks of 
the same regiments—the light of battle glared 
on a line of mingled uniforms—they c 
together, their battle cries mingling. That ought 
to obliterate Waterloo. 

The news of the week is almost exclusively war- 
like. Even from America the only news that we 
can handle is of a grand vote of the Canadian 
Parliament of 20,000/. to the widows and o: 
of those, French as well as English, who fell at 
Alma—a vote indicative of the grand, nation-like 
style in which the rapidly-rising colony does busi- 
ness—a vote singularly appropriate from the senate 
of a state which consists of two different races, 
Gauls and Britons. In our Australasian colonies 
progress is as remarkably evidenced by the pro- 
mulgation of a project such as a European would 
never venture on, or, at least, would never get 
entertained, as witness the project of a railway to 
India—this being a plan to construct a line of 
railway to connect the capitals of the three colo- 
nies, with vast docks and warehouses, and all the 
machinery of a commercial dépét as grand as 
Liverpool, at each terminus. The colonies propose 
this to the capitalists of the world; all they ask 
of England is that her credit may be pledged to 
the shareholders. So far our city men sneer at 
the latter condition of the plan, and if the House 
of Commons should not reciprocate the enthu- 
siasm evidently growing in the colony in favour of 
an idea which has assumed, in the colonial eye, the 
dimensions taken by the Darien scheme in Scotch 
history, then some ill-will may arise. 

At home the nation seems almost exclusively 
engaged in shipping reinforcements, in organising 
militia embodiments, in enlisting, or in subscribing 
to the Patriotic Fund. What attention is not mo- 
nopolised by these matters, is directed to- some 
causes célébres,—such as the Thornhill case, and 
such as the Denison case. But even in such a week 
we ought to read the speeches delivered at Preston 
and at Beverley by Lord Stanley, Sir Robert 
Peel, and Mr. Arthur Gordon—the two former 
on educational and social topics, the latter on the 
subjects of War and Reform. ‘lhese are our young 
statesmen ; men who are not yet too deep in the 
cold shade of aristocracy to lose all the heartiness 
of their natures, and all the virility of their 
intellects. These—certainly Lord Stanley and 
Mr. Gordon—are our future Cabinet-Governors : 
and they so pleasantly refresh that atmosphere of 
Governmental old fogydom in which we live 
and have what being it is respectable to have, that 
one mourns that these are not the statesmen. A 
vain wish; when their time comes—when they 
are sixty or seventy—they will be, proud to be, 
like their fathers before them. 
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THE WAR. 


LATEST NEWS. 
“ Berlin, Thursday Morning. 

“ Prince Menschikoff, weitimg emthe 15th, reports 
that the siege works of the enemymake no progress. 

“ The bombardment continues, but causes no da- 
mage of any importance. 

“There was a great tempest om the night of the 
14th, during which eight of the enemy’s transports 
were driven on shore, and a frigate and corvette 
sunk. 

“ Many other vessels lost their masts.” 


“B Thursday. 

“« Prince Menschikoff, in a despatch dated Sebas- 
topol, Nov. 15, states that the bombardmeut eonti- 
nued without doing any great damage. 

‘‘ Ina storm eight transports of the Allies had been 
stranded, and two had foundered at sea.” 





BATTLE OF INKERMAN. 


[LORD RAGLAN’S DESPATCH. ] 
Lorp Racuan’s despatch is as follows:— 


Before Sebastopol, Nov. 8, 1854. 

My Lord Duke,—lI have the honour to report to your 
Grace that the army under my command, powerfully 
aided by the corps of observation of the French army, 
under the command of that distinguished officer, General 
Bosquet, effectually repulsed and defeated a most vigorous 
and determined attack of the enemy on our position 
overlooking the ruins of Inkerman, on the morning of 
the 5th instant. 

In my letter to your Grace of the 3rd, I informed you 
that the enemy had considerably increased their force in 
the valley of the Tchernaya. The following day this 
augmentation was still further apparent, and large 
masses of troops had evidently arrived from the north- 
ward, and on two several occasions persons of distin- 
guished rank were observed to have joined the Russian 
camp. 

I have subsequently learnt that the 4th corps d’armée, 
conveyed in carriages of the country, and in the lightest 
possible order, had been brought from Moldavia, and 
were to be immediately followed by the 3rd corps. 

It was, therefore, to be expected that an extensive 
movement would not be long deferred. 

Accordingly, shortly before daylight on the 5th, 
strong columns of the enemy upon the advanced 
piequets covering the right of the position. These pic- 
quets behaved with admirable gallantry, defending the 
ground foot by foot against the overwhelming numbers 
of the enemy, until the 2d Division, under Major-Gene- 
ral Pennefather, with its field guns, which had imme- 
diately been got under arms, was placed in position. 

The Light Division, under Lieutenant-General Sir 
George Brown, was also brought to the front without 
loss of time; the Ist Brigade, under Major-General 
Codrington, occupying the long slopes to the left towards 
Sebastopol, and protecting our right battery, and guard- 
ing against attack on that side, and the 2d Brigade, 
under Brigadier-General Buller, forming on the left of 
the 2d Division, with the 11th Regiment, under Lieut.- 
Colonel Jeffreys, thrown in advance. 

The Brigade of Guards under his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge and Major General Bentinck, pro- 
ceeded likewise to the front, and took up most import- 
ant ground to the extreme right on the alignement of 
the 2d Division, but separated from it by a deep and 
precipitous ravine, and posting its guns with those of 
the 2d Division. 

The 4th Division, under Lieutenant General Sir George 
Catheart, having been brought from their encampment, 
advanced to the front and right of the attack; the 1st 
Brigade, under Brigadier General Goldie, proceeded to 
the left of the Inkerman road; the 2d Brigade, under 
Brigadier General Torrens, to the right of it, and on the 
ridge overhanging the valley of the Tchernaya. 

" The 3rd Division, under Lieutenant General Sir 
Richard England, occupied in part the ground vacated by 
the 4th Division, and supported the Light Division by 
two regiments under Brigadier General Sir J. Campbell, 
while Brigadier General Eyre held the command of the 
troops in the trenches. 

The morning was extremely dark with a drizzling 
rain, rendering it almost impossible to discover anything 
beyond the flash and smoke of artillery and heavy 
mausketry fire. 

a soon eee evident that the enemy 
cover of a vast d of skirmi supported 
by dense columns of infantry, had sanenen pomketinn 
batteries of large calibre to the high ground to the left 
-, owe mbes 2nd Division, while powerful columns 
of infa tacked wit great vi Brigad 
Guards. ” ” on me “> 

Additional batteries of hea artillery a 
placed by the enemy on the rca: ie our Teft, the i 
in the field amounting in the whole to 90 pieces, inde- 
pendently however of the ship guns and those in the 
works of Sebastopol. 

Protected by a tremendous fire of shot, shell, and 
grape, the Russian columns advanced in great force, 
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requiring every effort of gallantry on the part of our 
troops to resist them. 

At this time two battalions of French infantry, 
which had on the fifst notice been sent by General 
Bosquet, joimed our right, and very materially contri- 
buted tothe successful resistance to the attaek, cheering 
with our men, and charging the enemy down the hill 
with great loss. 

About the same time a determined assault was made 
on our extreme left, and for a moment the enemy pos- 
sessed themselves of four of ourguns, three of which 
were retaken by the 88th, whilethe 5th was speedily re- 
captured ‘by the 77th Regiment, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Egerton. 

In the opposite direction the Brigade of Guards, under 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, was engaged 
in a severe conflict. 

The enemy, under cover of thick brushwood, ad- 
vanced in two heavy bodies, and assaulted with great 
determination a small redoubt which had been con- 
structed for two guns, but was not armed. The combat 
was most arduous, and the brigade, after displaying the 
utmost steadiness and gallantry, was obliged to retire be- 
fore very superior numbers, until supported by a wing of 
the 20th Regiment of the 4th Division, when they again 
advanced and retook the redoubt. 

This ground was afterwards occupied in gallant style 
by French troops, and the Guards speedily re-formed in 
rear of the right flank of the 2nd Division. 

In the meanwhile, Lieutenant-General the Hon. Sir 
George Cathcart with a few companies of the 68th Re- 
giment, considering that he might make a strong impres- 
sion by descending into the valley, and taking the enemy 
in flank, moved rapidly forward, but finding the heights 
above him in full occupation of the Russians, he suddenly 
discovered that he was entangled with a superior force, 
and while endeavouring to re-form his men, he received a 
mortal wound, shortly previously to which Brigadier- 
General Torrens, when leading the 68th, was likewise 
severely wounded. 

Subsequently to this, the battle continued with un- 
abated vigour and with no positive result—the enemy 
bringing upon our line not only the fire of all their field- 
batteries, but those in front of the works of the place, 
and the ship guns—till the afternoon, when the symp- 
toms of giving way first became apparent; and shortly 
after, although the fire did not cease, the retreat be- 
came general, and heavy masses were observed retiring 
over the bridge of the Inkerman, and ascending the 
opposite heights, abandoning on the field of battle five 
or six thousand dead and wounded, multitudes of the 
latter having already been carried off by them. I never 
before witnessed such a spectacle as the field presented, 
but upon this I will not dwell. 

Having submitted to your Grace this imperfect de- 
scription of this most severe battle, I have still two 
duties to discharge—the one most gratifying, the last 
most painful, to my feelings. 

I have the greatest satisfaction in drawing your Grace's 
attention to the brilliant conduct of the allied troops. 
French and English vied with each other in displaying 
their gallantry and manifesting their zealous devotion 
to duty, notwithstanding that they had to contend 
against an infinitely superior force, and were exposed 
for many hours to a most galling fire. 

It should be borne in mind that they have daily for 
several weeks undergone the most constant labour, and 
that many of them passed the previous night in the 
trenches. 

I will not attempt to enter into the detail of the 
movements of the French troops, lest I should not state 
them correctly, but I am proud of the opportunity of 
bearing testimony to their valour and energetic services, 
and of paying a tribute of admiration to the distin- 
guished conduct of their immediate commander, General 
Bosquet, while it is in the highest degree pleasing to me 
to place upon record my deep sense of the valuable 
assistance I received from the Commander-in-Chief, 
General Canrobert, who was himself on the ground and 
in constant communication with me, and whose cordial 
co-operation on all occasions I cannot too highly extol. 

Your Grace will recollect that he was wounded at the 
Alma. He was again wounded on the 5th, but I should 
hope that he will not long feel the effects of it. 

I will in a subsequent despatch lay before your Grace 
the names of the officers whose services have been brought 
to my notice. I will not detain the mail for that purpose 
now, but I cannot delay to report the admirable be- 
haviour of Lieutenant-General Sir George Brown, who 
was unfortunately shot through the arm, but is doing 
well; of Lieutenant-General his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge, who particularly distinguished him- 
self; and of Major-General Pennefather, in command of 
the Second Division, which received the first attack, and 
gallantly maintained itself under the greatest difficulties 
throughout this protracted conflict; of Major-General 
Bentinck, who is severely wounded; Major-General 
Codrington, Brigadier-General Adams, and Brigadier- 
General Torrens, who are severely wounded ; and Bri- 
gadier-General Buller, who is also wounded, but not so 
seriously. 

I must likewise express my obligations to Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir Richard England for the excellent 
disposition he made of his division, and the assistance 
he rendered to the left of the Light Division, where 
Brigadier-General Sir John Campbell was judiciously 





placed, ianéh effectively supported Major-General 

ten; and ‘@reat pleasure in hs ing 
eral Eyre was employed in the Briga- 

duty of guarding the trenches from any assault from 


Lientenant-General Sir De E 
been obliged by severe tadtpedan ppt. had 
a few days previously, left his bed as soon as he ship 
intelligence of the attack, and was 
and though he did not feel well 
command of the division 
General Pennefather, he difi not fail to gi 
advice and assistamce. ive him bis bet 

It is deeply distressing to me to ha’ 
your Grace the list of the killed, wounded, aaa bd 
on this memorable occasion. It is indeed heavy, wf 
very many valuable officers and men have been lox 
to her Majesty's service. 

Among the killed your Grace will ‘find the 
Lieutenant-General the Honourable Sir Gg, 
Brigadier-General Strangways, and Brigadj 
Goldie. 

Of the services of the first it is almost unnecessary 
speak. They are known throughout the British po 
and have within a short space of time been on. 
spicuously before the country by his achievements a 
the Cape of Good Hope, whence he had only just = 
turned when he was ordered to this army. 

By his death her Majesty has been deprived of a most 
devoted servant, an officer of the highest merit, while 
I personally have to deplore the loss of an attached and 
faithful friend. 

Brigadier-General Strangways was known to haye 
distinguished himself in early life; and in mature age, 
throughout a long service, he maintained the same 
character. 

The mode in which he had conducted the command 
of the Artillery, since it was placed in his 
departure through illness of Major-General Cator, is 
entitled to my entire approbation, and was equally 
agreeable to those who were confided to his care, 

Brigadier-General Goldie was an officer of con- 
siderable promise, and gave great satisfaction to al} 
under whom he has served. 


I 


Tames of 


Cathcart, 


enemy. 
of any great development of their force, the attack, 

consisting of a system of repeated assaults in heavy 

masses of columns; but judging from the numbers that 

were seen in the plains after they had withdrawn in 

retreat, I am led to suppose that they-could not have 

been less than sixty thousand men. Their loss was 

excessive, and it is calculated that they left on the fidd 

near five thousand dead, and that their casualties amount 
in the whole, \in killed, wounded, and prisoners, to not 
less than 15,000. 

Your Grace will be surprised to learn that the number 
of British troops actually engaged little exceeded 8000 
men, whilst those of General Bosquet’s division only 
amounted to 6000, the remaining available French troops 
on the spot having been kept in reserve. 

I ought to mention, that while the enemy was at- 
tacking our right, they assailed the left of the French 
trenches, and actually got into two of their batteries; 
but they were quickly driven out in the most gallant 
manner, with considerable loss, and hotly pursued tothe 
very walls of Sebastopol. 


I have, &e., RaGias. 
His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, 
&e. &e. &e. 





[GENERAL CANROBERT'S DESPATCH.) 

The Minister of War has just received from the 
General Commanding-in-Chief of the army of the 
East the following report :— 

Head Quarters before Sebastopol, Nov. 7. 

Monsieur le Maréchal,—I have the honour to confirm 
my telegraphic despatch of the 6th of November, 
in these terms :— 

“The Russian army, inereased by reinforcements from 
the Danube, and the reserves in the southern province; 
and animated by the presence of the Grand Dukes 
Michael and Nicholas, yesterday attacked the right of 
the English position before the place. 

“The English army sustained the combat with the 
most remarkable solidity. I caused it to be 





by a portion of the Bosquet division, which fought wilt 
admirable vigour, and by the troops which bee 
| most easily Available. The enemy, more numerous 
| we were, beat a retreat with enormous losses, estimated 
| at from 8000 to 9000 men. 
“ This obstinate struggle lasted the whole of the 7 
| On my left General Forey had at the same time 
| repulse a sortie of the garrison. The traps me 
‘ally led on by him, drove the enemy from the 
with the loss of 1000 men. f 
“ This brilliant day, which was not finished without 
| loss to the Allies, does the greatest honour to our arms 
The action, of which the above telegraphic o 
| forms the summary, was most animated and warmly 
tested. tow 
At the first gunshot the deserters who comin reget 
vealed the real situation of the Russian army reinfore 
to numbers, and enabled us to the 
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received since the battle of the 
are—aist contingent, from the coast of Asia, 
a ; 2nd, six battalions and detachments 
Nicolaieff; 3rd, four battalions of Cos- 
“4s from the Black Sea ; 4th, a great portion of the 
the Danube, and the 10th, 11th, and 12th di- 
infantry, forming the fourth corps, commanded 
Dannenberg. These three divisions were tran- 
with their artillery from Odessa to 

in a few days. 
' arrived the Grand Dukes Michael and 
whose presence could not fail to produce great 
this army, which forms, with the 


' of Sebastopol, a total of at least 100,000 men. 
— under these cireumstances that 45,000 men of 


‘gaammy attacked by surprise the heights of Inkerman, 
the English army could not oceupy with a suffi- 
aia Only 6000 English took part in the aetion, 
opel in the siege works. They valiantly 
_ the attack until the moment when General 
arriving with a portion of his division, was able 
gach assistance as to insure their success. One 

not know which to praise the most—the energetic 
<iity with which our allies for a long time faced the 
‘denvor the intelligent vigour which General Bosquet, 
Solel s portion of the brigades Bourbaki and Ante- 
mn, displayed in attacking the enemy, who rushed | 
tr ari Regiment of Zouaves, under the chiefs of bat- 
gin Montandon and Dubos, supported in the most 
geking manner the ancient reputation of that force. The 


a4 


ten nr Ses Sy Som 











“A great portion ef the Russian army, favoured by the 
night and the fog, was able to establish itself, -with 
powerful artillery, upon the heights which form the 
extreme right of our position. Two English divisions 
sustained an unequal fight with the invincible solidity 
which we know to be the characteristic of eur allies, 
while a part of the Bosquet division, conducted by its 
worthy chief, came up to their support, and rushed upon 
the enemy with a boldness and intelligence to which I 
here render forcible homage. Definitively driven back 
in the valley of the Tchernaya, the enemy left upon the 
ground more than 4000 of his men killed or wounded, 
and carried away at least as many during the’ battle. 

“While these events were in course of accomplish- 
ment, the garrison of Sebastopol made a sortie upon the 
left of our attacks, which afforded to the troops of the 
siege corps, and particularly to the fourth division, led 
most vigorously by General Forey, the opportunity of 
giving the enemy a severe lesson. 
in repelling this sortie gave proof of an energy which 
much increases the reputation they had already earned 
by the patience with which they supported the onerous 
and glorious labours of the siege. 1 shall have to men- 
tion regiments and soldiers of all kinds and of all ranks 
who prominently distinguished themselves during this 
day. I shall make them known to France, to the Em- 
peror, and to the army. But I was anxious at the first 
moment to thank you in their name, and to tell you that 
you have just added a voluminous page to the history of 
this difficult campaign. 

‘* CANROBERT, 





Aipran Rilemen, Colonel de Wimpfen, a battalion of 
biLight, Commander Vaissier, and the 6th of the 
de Camos, rivalled each other in ardour. 

were made with the bayonet, and it was | 

aher the third charge that the enemy surrendered 
pound, which was covered with his dead and 


‘“* The General-in-Chief. 
“‘ Head Quarters, before Sebastopol, Nov. 5, 1854.” 


[THE RUSSIAN ACCOUNT. ] 
(From the Jnvalide Russe.) 





The Russian field artillery and artillery of 
ition was much superior in number and occupied a | 
qamanding position. Two horse batteries, commanded 
M dela Boussiniére and a battery or the 2nd Divi- | 
@f infantry, commanded by M. Barval, the whole 
gia the orders of Colonel Forgeot, sustained the 
during the whole day, in conjunction with the 


enemy decided upon beating a retreat, leaving 
ge than 3000 dead, a great number of wounded, a few 
hatred pri and also several caissons of artillery, 
it the possession of the Allies. His losses altogether | 
qumt be estimated at less than from 8000 to 10,000 
ma, While these events were being accomplished on 
the aight, about 5000 men made a vigorous sortie 
iginst our attacks to the left, favoured by a thick fog 
wi byravines which facilitated their approach. The 
fos m duty in the trench, under the orders of 
Gmeal de la Motterouge, marched upon the enemy, 
fi bed already invaded two of our batteries, and 
him, killing more than 200 men within 
Metteries. The general of division Forey, com- 
talag the ‘siege corps, by rapid and skilful arrange- | 
Mi, arrived with the troops of the 4th Division 
a the guards of the trenches, and marched 
at the head of the Sth battalion of foot 
The Russians, beaten down upon the whole 
tidr line, were retreating precipitately upon the 
fktuith considerable losses, when General de Lourmel, 
stag them fly before him, and urged by a chivalric 
(mye, dashed in pursuit of them up to the walls of 
® place, where he fell severely wounded. General 
had much difficulty in withdrawing him from the 
thuced position te which his brigade had been hurried 
Wares of bravery. The Aurelle brigade, which had 
tia up an excellent position to the left, protected this 
Moat, which was effected under the fire of the place, 
tid considerable loss. Colonel Niol, of the 26th of the 
be who lost his two chiefs of battalion, took the com- 
mai of the brigade, whose conduct was admirably | 
The enemy in this sortie lost 1000 men in 
j Wounded, or prisoners, and he received a very 
moral and material check. 
Mebattle of Inkerman and the combat sustained by 
corps were glorious for our arms, and have in- 
wel the moral power which the allied armies have 
ained ; but we have suffered losses to be deplored. | 
Dy amount, for the English army, to 2400 men, killed 
®wunded, among whom are seven generals, three of | 
thm were killed ; and, for the French army, to 1726 | 
or wounded. We bitterly lament the loss of 
he de Lourmel, who died from his wound, and 
& t military qualities and conduct in private 
femed to promise future renown. I also have the 
ta tmnonce to you the death of Colonel de 
Depy 


the 6th of the Line, killed at the head of his 
at the moment when they engaged with the 


treo of the allied troops, subjected to the double 
af &siege, the difficulties of which are without a 
and to actions of war which recal the greatest 


ww of our military history, cannot be too highly 


beatin my order of the day to the army for the 
of the 5 Accept, &e., 
CANROBERT, 


This morning (Sunday, Nov. 12) his Majesty re- 
ceived by his Aide-de-Camp Captain of Cavalry 
Count Levaschoff the following report from Aide-de- 
Camp-General Prince Menschikoff, dated Nov. 6:— 

Yesterday, at Sebastopol, from the direction of Bastion 
No. 1, there was a sortie, in which the following troops 
took part:—Of the 10th division of infantry, the regi- 
ments of Catherinenborg, Tomsk, and Kolyvan; of the 
11th division of infantry, the regiments of Selinghinsk, 
Yakoutsk, and Okhotsk; of the 16th division of in- 
fantry, the regiments Vladimir, Souzdal, and Ouglitch ; 
and of the 17th division of infantry, the regiments of 
Boutyrsk, Borodino, and Tarontino. There was as much 
artillery as could be taken, considering the difficulty of 
passing the gates. A portion of the troops passed by 
the Inkerman bridge. The command of the troops was 
entrusted to the General of Infantry Dannenberg, com- 
mander of the 4th Corps of Infantry. 

Our first attack upon the heights was very successful. 
The English fortifications were carried, and 11 of their 
guns spiked. Unfortunately, in this first movement the 
commanders of the troops of the 10th Division, who at- 
tacked the intrenchments and redoubts, were wounded. 
During this period the French forces arrived to the as- 
sistance of the English. The siege artillery of the latter 
was placed in position on the field of battle, and it was 
not possible for our field artillery to contend against such 
an advantage. The superiority in number of the enemy's 
men, armed with carbines, occasioned a great loss of 
horses and men belonging to the artillery, and of officers 
of infantry. This circumstance did not allow of our 
finishing, without sacrificing the troops, the redoubts 
which we had begun to raise during the fight upon the 
points which the position of the enemy commanded, even 
up to the town of Sebastopol. 

The retreat was effected in good order upon Sebastopol 
and by the bridge of Inkerman, and the dismounted 
guns were brought back from the field of battle to the 

lace. 

The Grand Dukes Nicholas Nicholaievitch and Michael 
Nicholaievitch were in the midst of the terrible fire which 
prevailed, and set an example of coolness and courage in 


| the fight. 


Simultaneously with this sortie the Minsk Regiment 
of Infantry, with a light artillery battery, under the 


| command of Major-General of Artillery Timofeieff, exe- 


cuted another against the French batteries and spiked 16 
of their guns. 

Our loss in dead is not yet exactly known, but the 
number of wounded extends to 3,500 men and 109 
officers. Among the latter are Lieutenant-General Soi- 
monoff, who received a ball through the body and soon 
died from the wound; Major-Generals Villebois and 
Octerlohne ; Colonels Alexandroff, commander of the in- 
fantry regiment of Catherinenborg ; Poustovoitoff, ditto 
of the infantry regiment of Tomsk ; Bibikoff, ditto, com- 
mander of the Chasseurs of Okhotsk ; Baron Delwig, 
ditto of the infantry of Vladimir, and Vereuvkine-Sche- 
luta, ditto, commander of the Chasseurs of Borodino. 
Major-General Kischinsky, Chief of the Artillery, re- 
ceived a contusion from the bursting of a shell; Major- 
General Prince Menschikoff, belonging to the suite of 
your Imperial Majesty, a contusion in the neck ; Colonel 
Albedinsky, aide-de-camp of your Imperial Majesty, 
and Captain Greigh, of the cavalry, my aide-de-camp, 


a contusion in the head. 





The General-in-Chief. 
“ Generar Orper. 
“Soldiers! You have had another glorious day. 








| General Dannenberg had two horses killed under 
\ him, and all the persons by whom he was surrounded 
were wounded. 


The troops employed | ; 











which will exercise no slight influence 
the issue of this violent contest. 





We have received from our at Ber- 
lin a despatch dated last night, which says that the 
Invalide Russe admits that the Russian loss on the 


5th amounted to 2969 dead, including 42 officers, 
and 5791 wounded, including two generals and 200 
officers.— Times. 


Mr. Russell’s (7imes’ correspondent) account .is 
not very clear, but it is the clearest, and we give it 
in full. It will be seen that he supposes Lord 
Raglan was surprised; Lord Raglan distinetly says 
he had calculated on such an attack :— 

Balaklava, Nov. 5. 

It had rained almost incessantly the night before, and 
the early morning gave no promise of any cessation of 
the heavy showers which had fallen for the previous 
four-and-twenty hours. Towards dawn a heavy fog 
settled down on the heights and on the valley of the 
Inkerman. The pickets and men on outlying posts 
were thoroughly saturated, and their arms were wet, 
despite their precautions; and it is searcely to be won- 
dered at if there were some of them who were not quite 
as alert as sentries should be in face of an enemy ; for it 
must be remembered that our small army is almost worn 
out by its incessant labours, and that men on picket are 
frequently men who have had but a short respite from 
work in the trenches, or from regimental duties. The 
fog and vapours of drifting rain were so thick as morning 
broke that one could scareely see two yards before him. 
At four o’clock the bells of the churches in 
were heard ringing drearily through the cold night 
air, but the occurrence has been so usual it excited 
no particular attention. During the night, however, 
a sharp-eared sergeant on an outlying picket of the 
Light Division heard the sound of wheels in the 
valley below, as though they were approaching the 
position up the hill. He reported the cireumstanee 
to Majét Bunbury, but it was supposed that the 
sound arose from ammunition carts or arabas going into 
Sebastopol by the Inkerman road. No one suspected 
for a moment that enormous masses of Russians were 
creeping up the rugged sides of the heights over the 
Valley of Inkerman on the undefended flank of the 
2nd Division. There all was security and repose. 
Little did the slumbering troops in camp imagine that a 
subtle and indefatigable enemy were bringing into posi-~ 
tion an overwhelming artillery ready to play upon their 
tents at the first glimpse of daylight. It must be ob- 
served that Sir De Lacy Evans had long been aware of 
the insecurity of this portion of our position, and had 
repeatedly pointed it out to those whose duty it was to 
guard against the dangers which threatened us. It was 
the only ground where we were exposed to surprise, for 
a number of ravines and unequal curves in the slope of 
the hill towards the valley lead up to the crest and 
summit, against the adverse side of which our right 
flank was resting, without guns, intrenchments, A 
or outlying defence of any kind. Every one admitted 
the truth of the representations addressed to the autho-~ 
rities on this subject ; but indolence, or a sense of false 
security, and an overweening confidence, led to im- 
difference and procrastination. A battery was thrown 
up with sandbags, and gabions, and fascines, on theslope 
of the hill over Inkerman on the east, but no guns 
were mounted there, for Sir De Lacy Evans thought 
that two guns in such a position, without any works 
to support them, would only invite attack and capture. 
In the action of the 26th of October, the enemy 
their strength almost on the very spot selected by 
this morning, but it may now be considered 
merely made a reconnaissance in force on that 


4 
and that they were waiting for reinforcements to agadalt ./ 


the position where it was most vulnerable, and 
they might speculate with some certainty on the 
of a surprise of a sleeping camp ons winter's: 
Although the arrangements of Sir D. L. Evans 
pulsing the sortie were, as Lord Raglan 
perfect that they could not fail to imsure success, 
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or to fight a battle in defence of it with the aid of the 
other divisions of the army; and yet nothing was done. 
No effort was made to intrench the lines, to cast up a 
single shovel of earth, to cut down the brushwood, or 
form an abattis. It was thought “ not to be necessary.” 
A heavy responsibility rests on those whose neglect 
enabled the enemy to attack us where we were least 
prepared for it, and whose indifference led them to de- 
spise precautions which, taken in time, might have saved 
us many valuable lives, and have trebled the loss of the 
enemy had they been bold enough to have assaulted 
us behind intrenchments. We have nothing to rejoice 
over in the battle of Inkerman. We have defeated the 
enemy, indeed, but have not advanced a step nearer to- 
wards the citadel of Sebastopol. We have abashed, 
humiliated, and utterly routed an enemy strong in num- 
ber, in fanaticism, and in dogged resolute courage, and 
animated by the presence of a son of him whom they be- 
lieve to be God’s vicegerent on earth; but we have suf- 
fered a fearful loss, and we are not in a position to part 
with one man. England must give us men. She must 
be prodigal of her sons, as she is of her money and of her 
ships, and as they have been of their lives in her service. 

It was a little after five o’clock this morning when 
Brigadier-General Codrington, in accordance with his 
usual habit, visited the outlying pickets of his own 
brigade of the Light Division. It was reported to him 
that “all was well,” and the General entered into some 
conversation with Captain Pretyman, of the 33rd Regi- 
ment, who was on duty on the ground, in the course of 
which it was remarked that it would not be at all sur- 
prising if the Russians availed themselves of the gloom 
of the morning to make an attack on our position, calcu- 
lating on the effects of the rain in disarming our vigi- 
lance and spoiling our weapons. The Brigadier, who 
has proved a most excellent, cool, and brave officer, 
turned his pony round at last, and retraced his steps 
through the brushwood towards his lines. He had only 


heard down the hill and on the left of the pickets of the 
Light Division. It was here that the pickets of the 
Second Division were stationed. General Codrington at 
once turned his horse’s head in the direction of the 
firing, and in a few minutes gallopped back to turn out 
his division. The Russians were advancing in force 
upon us! Their grey greatcoats rendered them almost 
invisible even when close at hand. The pickets of the 
Second Division had scarcely made out the advancing 
lines of infantry who were clambering up the steep sides 
of the hill through a drizzling shower of rain, ere they 
were forced to retreat by a close sharp volley of musketry, 
and were driven up towards the brow of the hill, con- 
testing every step of it, and firing, as long as they 
had a round of ammunition, on the Russian advance. 
The pickets of the Light Division were assailed soon 
afterwards, and were also obliged to retreat and fall 
back on their main body, and it was evident that a very 
strong sortie had been made upon the right of the posi- 
tion of the allied armies, with the object of forcing them 
to raise the siege, and, if possible, of driving them into 
the sea. About the same time that the advance of the 
Russians on our right flank took place, a demonstration 
was made by the cavalry, artillery, and a few infantry, 
in the valley against Balaklava, to divert the 
attention of the French on the heights above, and 
to occupy the Highland Brigade and Marines ; but only 
an interchange of a few harmless rounds of cannon and 
musketry took place, and the enemy contented them- 
selves with drawing up their cavalry in order of battle, 
supported by field artillery, at the neck of the valley, in 
readiness to sweep over the heights and cut our retreating 
troops to pieces should the assault on our right be suc- 
cessful. A Semaphore post had been erected on the 
heights over Inkerman, in communication with another 
on the hill over their position, from which the intelli- 
gence of our defeat was to be conveyed to the cavalry 








general, and the news would have been made known in | 


Sebastopol by similar means, in order to encourage the | 


garrison to a general sortie along their front. A steamer 
with very heavy shell guns and mortars was sent up 
by night to the head of the creek at Inkerman, and 
caused much injury throughout the day by the en- 
ormous shells she pitched right over the hill upon 
our men. Everything that could be done to bind 
victory to their eagles—-if they have any—was done by 
the Russian generals. The presence of their Grand 
Duke Michael Nicholaevitch, who told them that the 
Czar had issued orders that every Frenchman and 
Englishman was to be driven into the sea ere the year 
closed, cheered the common soldiers, who regard the son 
of the Emperor as an incarnation of the Divine Pre- 
sence. They had abundance of a coarser and more ma- 
terial stimulant, which was found in their canteens and 
flasks ; and, above all, the priests of the Greek Catholic 
Church “ blessed” them ere they went forth upon their 
mission, and assured them of the aid and protection of 
the Most High. A mass was said for the army, and the 
joys of Heaven were freely offered to those who might 
fall in the holy fight, and the favours of the Emperor 
were largely promised to those who might survive the 
bullets of a heretical enemy. 

The men in our camps had just begun a struggle 
with the rain in endeavouring to light their fires for 
breakfast when the alarm was given that the Russians 


| 





were advancing in force. Brigadier-General Penne- 
father, to whom the illness of Sir De Lacy Evans 
had given for the time the command of the 2nd 
Division, at once got the troops under arms. One 
brigade under Brigadier-General Adams, consisting 
of the 41st, 47th, and 49th Regiments, was pushed 
on to the brow of the hill to check the advance of 


the enemy by the road through the brushwood from | Colonel Gambier was at once ord 


| 


to operate on their flank. They were at once met quate to meet. As he was 


the valley. The other brigade (Pennefather’s own) con- 
sisting of the 30th, 55th, and 95th Regiments, were led 


with a tremendous fire of shell and round shot from 
guns which the enemy had posted on the high grounds, 


in advance of our right, and it was soon found that the | dangerously wounded, and was obliged 
Russians had brought up at least 40 pieces of heavy | place was taken by Lieutenant-Colonel 


Meantime, the alarm had 
Sir George Cathcart with 


artillery to bear upon us. 
spread through the camps. 


division as were not employed in the trenches, and led 
the portions of the 20th, 21st, 46th, 57th, 63d, and 68th 


column of the 2d Division. 
brigade, under Brigadier-General Torrens, should move 


in support of the brigade under Brigadier-General | where going to. 
Goldie; but it was soon found that the enemy were in | to lead our lines through thick 
such strength that the whole force of the division, which | thorny brakes, which broke our ranks 


consisted of only 2,200 men, must be vigorously used to 
repel them. Sir George Brown had rushed up to the front 
with his brave fellows of the Light Division—the rem- 
nants of the 7th Fusiliers, of the 19th Regiment, of 
the 23d Regiment, of the 33d Regiment, and the 
77th and the 88th Regiments, under Brigadiers 
Codrington and Buller. As they began to move across 
the ground of the 2nd Division, they were at once 
brought under fire by an unseen enemy. The gloomy 
character of the morning was unchanged. Showers of 
rain fell through the fogs, and turned the ground into a 
clammy soil, like a freshly-ploughed field, and the Rus- 


| sians, who had, no doubt, taken the bearings of the 
proceeded a few paces when a sharp rattle of musketry was | 


ground ere they placed their guns, fired at random, indeed, 
but with too much effect on our advancing columns. 
While all the army was thus in motion, the Duke of 
Cambridge was not behind hand in bringing up the 
Guards under Brigadier Bentinck—all of his division 
now left with him, as the Highlanders are under Sir 
Colin Campbell at Balaklava. These splendid troops 
with the greatest rapidity and ardour rushed to the front 
on the right of the Second Division, and gained the sum- 
mit of the hills towards which two columns of the Rus- 
sians were struggling in the closest order of which the 
nature of the ground would admit. The Third Division, 
under Sir R. England, was also got under arms as a re- 
serve, and one portion of it, comprising the 50th, part of 
the 28th and of the 4th Regiments, were engaged with 
the enemy ere the fight was over. 

And now commenced the bloodiest struggle ever wit- 
nessed since war cursed the earth. It has been doubted 
by military historians if any enemy have ever stood a 
charge with the bayonet, but here the bayonet was often 
the only weapon employed in conflicts of the most 
obstinate and deadly character. We have been prone 
to believe that no foe could ever withstand the British 
soldier wielding his favourite weapon, and that at 
Maida alone did the enemy ever cross bayonets avith 
him, but at the battle of Inkerman not only did we 
charge in vain—not only were desperate encounters 
between masses of men maintained with the bayonet 
alone—but we were obliged to resist bayonet to bayonet 
the Russian infantry again and again, as they charged 
us with incredible fury and determination. The battle 
of Inkermann admits of no description. It was a series of 
dreadful deeds of daring, of sanguinary hand-to-hand 


fights, of despairing rallies, of desperate assaults 
—in glens and valleys, in  brushwood  glades 
and remote dells, hidden from all human eyes, 


and from which the conquerors, Russian or British, 
issued only to engage fresh foes, till our old supremacy, 
so rudely assailed, was triumphantly asserted, and the 
battalions of the Czar gave way before our steady 
courage and the chivalrous fire of France. No one, 
however placed, could’ have witnessed even a small 
portion of the doings of this eventful day— for the 


| vapours, fog, and drizzling mist obscured the ground 


where the struggle took place to such an extent as to 
render it impossible to see what was going on at the 
distance of a few yards. Besides this, the irregular 
nature of the ground, the rapid fall of the hill towards 
Inkerman, where the deadliest fight took place, would 
have prevented one under the most favourable circum- 
stances seeing more than a very insignificant and de- 
tailed piece of the terrible work below. It was six 
o'clock when all the Head-quarter camp was roused 
by roll after roll of musketry on the right, and 
by the sharp report of field guns. Lord Raglan 
was informed that the enemy were advancing, in 
force, and soon after seven o’clock he rode towards the 
scene of action, followed by his staff, and accompanied 
by Sir John Burgoyne, Brigadier-General Strangways, 
R.A., and several aides-de-camp. As they approached, 
the volume of sound, the steady, unceasing thunder of 
gun, and rifle, and mus«et, told that the engagement was 
at its height. The shell of the Russians, thrown with 
great precision, burst so thickly among the troops, that 
the noise resembled continuous discharges of cannon, 
and the massive fragments inflicted death on every side. 
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the greatest promptitude turned out as many of his | fate of the day, was such as to elicit the 


Regiments, which were available against the enemy, | been brought up there had been a great 
directing them to the left of the ground occupied by the | enemy, and a heavy loss of our own 
It was intended that one | could not see where to 





| his side. 





|rifle and musketry. 


One of the first things the Russians 
in of the fog enabled them to 
Second Division, was to open fire 
round shot and large shell, 


blown down, torn to jieces, or 
the men engaged rd pose oll 
horses tethered up in the lines were killed 
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heavy guns (18-pounders) on the rising pan “P tr 
reply to a fire which our ‘ont guns were utterly inca” 
en, 
was exerting himself with Captain Dept al 
them forward, Colonel Gambier was severely te ah 
to retire, Hig 
conduct of that officer in directing the fire of pos oe 
pieces, which had the most marked effect in deciding he 


the army, and deserve the thanks of every man 


in that bloody fray. But long ere these 
slaughter 
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men, while every pace was marked bya 
wounded by an enemy whose position 
cated by the rattle of musketry and the 
shell. 

Sir George Cathcart, seeing his men 
fire of a large column of Russian 
outflanking them, while portions of 
ments composing his division were maintaining 
equal struggle with an overwhelming force, aes 
into the ravine in which they were to 
them. He perceived at the same time that the 
sians had actually gained possession of a portion of 
hill in rear of one flank of his division, but stil! 
stout heart never failed him for a moment. He rode at 
their head encouraging them, and when a ery arose that 
the ammunition was failing, he said coolly, “Have you 
not got your bayonets?” As he led on his men it was 
observed that another body of men had gained the 
of the hill behind them on the right, but it was impos- 
sible to tell whether they were friends or foes. A 


ments. Sir George cheered them and led them a 
up the hill, but a flight of bullets passed where he 
rode, and he fell from his horse close to the Russian 
columns. The men had to fight their way through 
a host of enemies, and lost fearfully, They were sur- 
rounded and bayoneted on all sides, and won their des- 
perate way up the hill, with diminished ranks, and the 
loss of near 500 men. Sir George Catheart’s body was 
afterwards recovered with a bullet wound in the head 
and three bayonet wounds in the body. In this struggle, 
where the Russiens fought with the greatest ferocity, 
and bayoneted the wounded as they fell, Colonel Swyny, 
of the 63rd, a most gallant officer, Lieutenant Dowling, 
20th, Major Wynne, 68th, and other officers whose names 
will be found in the Gazette, met their death, and Briga- 
dier Goldie (of the 57th Regiment) received the wounds 
of which he has since died. The conflict on the right 
was equally uncertain and equally bloody. Inthe Light 
Division, the 88th got so far into the front that they 
were surrounded and put into utter confusion, when four 
companies of the 77th under Major Straton charged the 
Russians, broke them, and relieved their comrades. The 
fight had not long commenced ere it was evident 
that the Russians had received orders to fire at all 
mounted officers. Sir George Brown was struck 
by a shot, which went through his arm and struck 
I saw with regret his pale and stemly 
composed face, as his body was borne by me on 
a litter early in the day, his white hair flickering 
the breeze, for 1 knew we had lost the services of a 
soldier that day. Further to the right a contest, the 
like of which, perhaps, never took place before, was 

i be he Guards and dense columns of 
going on between the Guar 
Russian infantry of five times their number. The 
Guards had charged them and driven them back, when 
they perceived that the Russians had outflanked them. 
They were out of ammunition too. They were uncertail 
whether there were friends or foes in the rear. ‘ 
had no support, no reserve, and they were fighting 
the bayonet against an enemy who stoutly contest 
every inch of ground, when the corps of another Thea 
column appeared on their right far in their rear. ot 
a fearful mitraille was poured into them, and volleys 
The Guards were broken; 
had lost 12 officers dead in the field; they had left one 
half of their number on the ground, and they a 
along the lower road of the valley. But poy Ae 
soon reinforced, and they speedily avenged their 

The French advance about ten o'clock 
of the enemy. They retired at 1.40, wi 
killed and wounded. 

About half-past nine o'clock, Lord Raglan ai 
staff were assembled on a knoll, in the vain ee 
getting a glimpse of the battle which was raging 
them. Here General Strangways was mortally ¥ —— 
and I am told that he met his death in the os 
way :—A shell came right in among the staff 
ploded in Captain Somerset's horse, ripping 
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off the leather overalls of Cap- 
: Tapa it then struck down Captain 
horse and killed him at once, and then blew 
i. eet ay’s leg, so that it hung by a 
- fiesh and a bit of cloth from the skin. The 
f S cmarel never moved a muscle of his face. He 
., perely. in a gentle voice, “ Will any one be kind 
- lift me off my horse? He was taken down 
a the ground, while his life blood ebbed fast, 
oat last he was carried to the rear. But the gallant 
had not sufficient strength to undergo an opera- 
and in two hours he had sunk to rest, leaving be- 
him a memory which will ever be held dear by 
ear officer and man in the army. 








THE ie age , 
Bucharest corres ndent of a Vienna journal, 
under date of the 8th inst., says that Omar 
had received orders from Constantinople to 
all his disposable forces on the Sereth. 
Dervish Pasha has arrived (on the 8th) 
: “In spite of the bad weather, all the inha- 
‘of the town went out to meet him, and gave 
g warm greeting. The Jews, festively attired, 
the tabernacles and candlesticks of their sy- 
in the procession. On the approach of the 
commissioner they rushed forward to un- 
mess the horses and draw the carriage themselves. 
the palace prepared for him Dervish Pasha found 
metropolitan, the clergy, and the boyards await- 
hisarrival. He received their congratulations, 
to them in a brief and felicitous address.” 


A 














late telegraphic news is as follows: 
| #G@aliqnani of this evening states that it has been 


jxided this day in the imperial council to send two 
of the French army to the Danube. 

«The Moniteur of this morning publishes the fol- 
wing: “ Jassy, Nov. 10. 

‘#We are expecting the early outbreak of hostilities 
mthe Pruth. Dervish Pasha has announced to the 
jal government the approaching entrance of the 
Jukish troops into Moldavia, and has required it 
make the necessary arrangements for their re- 


“Qmar Pasha is preparing to cross the Pruth. 
“Special orders have been sent to the prefects of 


<a Le 
be led away, under the pretext of supplying with provi- 
sions the allied troops, and by the hope of pillaging the 
habitations of such inhabitants as had remained faithful 
to their duty. The arrival of the Cossacks, and shortly 
after of the reserve division of Lancers, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Eupatoria, put an end to these disorders. 
At the same time the sentiments which the well-thinking 
Tartars are animated with towards the Government 
are clearly shown from the accompanying documents.” 

As the documents spoken of are from the dele- 
gates and the administrators nominated by the Em- 
peror, it may be said that the Russian Government 
has had certificates of popularity sent to it by its 
own functionaries. 

Lorp Ragriayx.—A Ministerial journal says :— 
“The country and the army will learn, with the 
most cordial satisfaction, that her Majesty has teen 
graciously pleased to acknowledge the distinguished 
services of the British Commander-in-Chiet in the 
Crimea by raising him to the rank of Field- 
Marshal.” 

Tue younc Graxnp Dexes.—It is disputed whe- 
ther these two young officers were present at the 
deaths of their friends and foes at Balaklava, or only 
engaged in seeing life in Sebastopol. A corre- 
spondent of the Morning Chronicle assumes that they 
were present, and says:— 

“There is something consummately absurd, worthy 
only of courtiers at Pekin, to suppose that the presence 
or absence of members of the Imperial family at this or 
that battle can influence the results. The world cried 
out with astonishment that the Emperor should have 
kept in idleness at St. Petersburg all the members of his 
family, as if he doubted their capacity or courage. 
They were at length sent off; and now that they have 
behaved like men, and exposed themselves as other men, 
it is attempted to show that they failed to set a personal 
example of that forwardness which the Emperor justly 
demands of every soldier in his army. The young Grand 
Dukes were spared the pain of seeing how the allied 
troops storm and conquer powerful positions. They 
have now learned that the same valiant troops know how 
to defend positions when attacked by unequal numbers. 
If they are sick of the lesson, let them keep aloof, as 
stupid courtiers now say they did keep aloof on the 5th 
of November.” 

Patriotic Funp.—It has been proposed in the 
Legislative Assembly of Canada that 20,(00/. be 





thedepartments of Galatz, Roman, and Tekuch.” 


INCIDENTS. 
five THERE BEEN Murmurs?—An officer in the 
Crimea, writing to the Daily News, complains of the 
passage in Lord Raglan’s Alma despatch :— 
"T caumot omit to make known to your grace the 
deerfalness with which the regimental officers of the 
have submitted to most unusual privations. My 


to bring into the country every cavalry and | 


iutry soldier who was available, prevented me from 
taburking their baggage animals, and these officers have 
vibthem at this moment nothing but what they can 
tamy, and they, equally with the men, are without tents 
tlovering of any kind. I have not heard a single 
tumur. All seem impressed with the necessity of the 
Mangement; and they feel, I trust, satisfied that I 
da bring up their bat-horses at the earliest moment.” 

The writer says, that far from this being the case, 

ismuch murmuring in many regiments—not 
Wecessary and expected hardships, but at the 
iter absence of comforts and necessaries which the 
Tench, and even the Turks, had in abundance. No 
would like to make a formal complaint to his 
-in-Chief of the want of a clean shirt, or 

the presence of vermin in the one worn. 

Wax Spare Oprssa?—The following is from a 
Mtespondent of the Times :-— 

“Sir,—Spare Odessa! Does mercy, does justice, does 
tavenience demand it? Mercy, like charity (which is 
tesame), must begin at home. To protect the Russian 

is to relieve the Russian soldier from that 
taty, and deliberately to murder our own soldiers. 
can ask for Odessa at the utmost not more than 
fea neutral town, and has Odessa been neutral in this 
war? The convenience of the existence of 
- has all been on the Russian side. 
*We have, in short, in the interest of humanity, to 
the Russian empire; and it is a mistaken and 
tow idea of mercy which would prompt to spare now, 
led We may feel assured that our forbearance will only 
to future barbarities, and be understood as our own 
Mempuition of the fairness of such proceedings. 
“y, “ Your obedient servant, 
ov. 18. wa 


ger Puse NO RecomMENDATION.—The Journal 
So. Pétersboury, of November 10, contains, by im- 
admission of the sympathies which the 
4 met with amongst the populations of the 


4 
om as the enemy had occupied Eupatoria, their 


diers who fought at Alma, 10,0001 for England and 
| 


voted to the families of the wounded and dead sol- 


10,0002. for France. 
carried. 

The sum realised by the military /étes given at 
the Crystal Palace on the 28th of October and the 
4th of November, amounting to 3598/. 8s. 4d. (after 


There is no doubt of its being 





| deducting all expenses), has been paid over to the 
| three principal funds in the following proportions :— 
| The Royal Patriotic Fund, 2500/.; the Central Asso- 
ciation in aid of the Wives and Families, Widows 
and Orphans of Soldiers ordered to the East, 7481. 
&s. 4d.; the Association for the Relief of Widows 
and Orphans of Seamen and Marines in cases arising 
out of the present war, 350/. 

Tue Wurre Pateror.—The following is from a 
journal of the siege of Sebastopol, published by the 
Constitutionnel ; 

‘* Our sharpshooters supply in some measure the action 
of artillery. Hidden in holes in the ground, or behind 
defences established by means of earth-bays on the top 
of the parapets of the trenches, they fire at everything 
that shows itself, and slacken considerably the fire of the 
place. However, they have still to pick off, as they say, 
le monsieur au paletot blanc. The following is the ex- 
planation of that phrase :—The person in question is an 
amateur, an old soldier, perhaps, who every day, at 
some undetermined hour, advances in front of the forti- 
fications with a piece of cannon, drawn by men. He 
has it placed in battery by his attendants, giving him- 
self the pleasure of firing it off himself. He ordinarily 
plants his tent not farfrom the gun, and after each shot 
he withdraws to it for about ten minutes, probably to 
smoke a cigar and drink a glass of brandy; and then, 
when the piece is again charged, he comes out and fires 
another shot. This course of proceeding takes place 
every day, and lasts an hour or two. It appears that he 
has a number of domestics, for the sharpshooters have 
already killed about fifty of his attendants, and new 
ones always preseyt themselves.” 

GALLANTRY IN THE Ranks. — Private Francis 
Wheatley has acted with gallantry. A live shell, with 
the fuse burning, pitched upon the top of an embank- 

ment; Wheatley promptly clubbed his musket and 
| pushed the shell away, breaking the fuse so that it 
| did not explode. He probably saved many lives. 
Sir George Cathcart acknowledged the service in an 
order. We are not always favoured with the names 
of gallant privates. Lord Raglan mentions in his 
despatch that a single English artilleryman, the only 
one in the redoubt abandoned by the Turkish de- 
tachment, nailed the guns. Let it be hoped that this 
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British battalion, the heroic 93rd, under Colonel 


Ainslie, stood the brunt of the day’s work, in so far 
as the infantry is concerned. And the Russians 
think they can subdue such men! Under all cireum- 
stances, the Emperor of Russia did well to counter- 
mand Ye Deums for his victory when he heard that 
Liprandi had gained nothing but a detached redoubt, 
which the limited force at Lord Raglan’s disposal 
rendered it advisable to abandon, and, above all, when 
he heard that the heroic and oft-tried Pennefather, 
with his daring 30th and 95th, chased the assailants 
before him on the 26th like a flock of sheep, and 
could with difficulty be held back from further pur- 
suit. And these are your Russian victories ! Mean- 
time, if Prince Menschikoff’s reports of the 8th be 
correct, the terrible lesson of the 5th, added to the 
dressing he received from Sir De Lacy Evans on the 
26th, had somewhat cooled his ardour for small or 
great offensive operations. 

Lorp GeorcE PaGET ON THE Fretp oF Barrie. 
—A Staffordshire man, in a letter referring to the 
disastrous charge of the Light Cavalry on the 26th, 
says :—“ There was Lord George’s regiment, the 
11th Hussars, 13th, 17th, and 8th Hussars, all cut to 
pieces. Lord George’s regiment is cut up terribly, 
but he has escaped as yet. He has proved “himself 
worthy of being called the Marquis of Anglesey’s 
son. He fought at the head of his regiment. I was 
told by an old soldier that got wounded by his 
side, that Lord George waved his sword, saying, 
‘Now, my lads, for old England! Fight—conquer 
or die;’ and led his men on gallantly.”— Staffordshire 
Advertiser. 

Prince NaPoLron.— 
the Times says :— 

“ The effect produced by the mere rumour of his inten- 
tion to quit the camy) at the moment when the storming 
of Sebastopol was at hand has done more injury to him 


‘The LDaris Correspondent of 


than any previous incident of his life; and already, if 
I am inform: 4 rightly, satirical couplets circulate on the 
subject. , it is the opinion of the friends, as well as of 


the enemies, of the Bonaparte family, that his chances 
of the imperial throne, such as they were, have been 
seriously damaged by it. I suppose there are more 
persons than Prince Napoleon who love to flaunt about 
in rich uniforms, provided they are not called upon to 
endure the fatigues of field duty and the perils of war— 
persons who enter the military service without the 
remotest intention of ever sharing its hardships, and 
who avail themselves of the first plausible pretext to 
avoid their duty, no matter at what risk of reputation. 
Unfortunately, in the present instance there is little 
excuse allowed by the public. The fate of Marshal St. 
Arnaud is too fresh in people’s minds to make them 
indulgent even in favour of an Imperial Prince. Marshal 
St. Arnaud was in a dying state on the very field of 
battle, and it is known that the day on which the action 
of Alma was fought and won he suffered more excru- 
ciating torture than on any previous day, or until his 
spirit had quitted his emaciated frame. It is remem- 
bered, too, that the high military grade which the Prince 
enjoys was not won by brilliant services in the field nor 
after the slow lapse of years. Neither distinguished 
military talent nor the right of seniority had anything 
to do with it, and when he was authorised to assume the 
general's sash and epaulettes it was not solely for the 
purpose of useless ornament. The prizes he has drawn 
in the Revolution of the 2nd of December are rich ones, 
and something must be paid for them. Letters from 
more than one sub-officer belonging to the division of 
the Prince murmur at its comparative inaction. One 
letter in particular says, ‘On ménage cette division 
comme si on avait peur de la chiffonner.’” 

It seems that the Prince jas arrived, in an ex- 
ceedingly debilitated condition, at Constantinople. 

Lorp DunKetir.—Lord Clanricarde has received 
a letter from Prince Dolgorouky, the Minister of 
War at St. Petersburg, informing him that the 
Emperor, recollecting with pleasure the time when 
Lord Clanricarde represented the Queen as her 
Majesty’s ambassador at the imperial court, felt real 
satisfaction in restoring to him his son who, by the 
chances of war, had fallen into the hands of the 
Russians. Prince Dolgorouky adds, that it had been 
|agreeable to his imperial master to have, in this 
matter, forestalled the proposal for an exchange of 
Lord Dunkellin, which Lord Raglan had addressed 
to Prince Menschikoff, and he begs that Captain 
Kousowleff, the officer offered by Lord Raglan, may, 
if he should be in England, be sent to Russia. 

Tetecrapuic Messaces.—The Electric and Inter- 
national Telegraph Companies are making arrange- 
ments for the conveyance of telegraphic despatches 
from officers in the Kast, and it is intended to trans. 
mit such messages free of charge over their lines 
from the Hague to any of the companies’ stations in 
Great Britain. 

Use or Tue Minié Rirte.—We learn from St. 
Petersburg that, to replace the artillerymen picked 
off at Sebastopol by the francs-tireurs and riflemen of 
the Allies, the Russian Minister of Marine has taken 
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cool-headed and brave artilleryman’s name may be | artillery soldiers from the Baltic fleet, and sent them 
an to raise the Tartars against the Govern- | made public. to the south. 
4 Me author of their welfare. The foolish young Tue 93xp.—One almost marvellous fact results| Reimer ror Our Sotprers.—A correspondent of 
the neighbouring villages allowed themselves to | from Lord Raglan’s despatch, and this is, that one! the Daily News suggests that Government might 
ex- 
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should have been gi 
officer who had di i 


through our lines to-day, was civil and polite to 
conversation with those who 


our officers expressed their opinions freely, pointed 
out our.weak points, and spoke plainly of the diffi- 
culties of.our position. At length an officer of the 
amore practised ear than his com- 
rade, was by the strange accent and curious 
idiom of the soidisant Frenchman, which, in any one 
but a Frenchman, would have excited no suspicion ; 
but still he was afraid of making a mistake, and had 
no device ready at hand to test the truth. However, 
he sent off to Sir Colin Campbell to say that he sus- 
pected there was a Russian spy amongst them. The 
supposed Frenchman was not to be caught so easily. 
His quick eye detected the despatch of the messen- 
ger, and so he gradually drew off from our lines 
towards the valley, but in a manner go natural as to 
perplex those to whom the officer had communicated 
his misgivings, and when he had gained a good offing 
he quickened his pace into a run, and got right away 
into the Russian lines, leaving his late companions 
gazing open-mouthed after him! It argued. no 
common coolness and audacity to undertake such-s 


mission, for had the gentleman in question been’, 


captured, he would assuredly have been hanged as a 
spy. The French executed speedy justice the other 
day on a spy, whom they found disguised as a Tartar 
arabjee within their lines, and shot him as soon as 
they had found out all they could from him. But 
these Russians are very rusés. The sentinel before 
the house of the Provost-Marshal in Balaklava was 
astonished to see a horse, with a sack of corn on its 
back, deliberately walking past him in the moon- 
light the other night. He went over to seize the 
animal, when the sack of corn suddenly became 
changed into a full-grown Cossack, who drove the 
spurs into his steed, and had vanished ere the sentry 
had recovered his speech.— Times Corr: t. 

Tue Rev. Mr. Wuesie.—We deeply regret to 
announce the death of the Rev. John Wheble, one of 
the Roman Catholic chaplains to the army, which 
took from dysentery in the Crimea. Mr. 
Wheble was endeared to all who knew him by his 
thoroughly good and amiable disposition, and we 
doubt whether those of his own faith who loved him 
for his devotion to it were not equalled by his friends 
of other persuasions, who admired him for his genial, 
frank, and tolerant mind. With the army he was 
principally attached to the Second Division, and we 
are told that, from Sir De Lacy Evans to the youngest 
drummer, every man mourns him asa friend. Mr. 
Wheble was a young man, well off as regards the 
goods of this world, and when, last spring, he volun- 
teered to leave his quiet curacy at Chelsea to en- 
counter the hardships and dangers of the war, he 
made, perhaps, as great a sacrifice to duty as any 
one of the gentlemen of England who have left for- 
tune, home, and friends to fight for their country in 
the East.— Times. 

M.P.’3 av InkermMan.—Two members of Parlia- 
ment were killed at the battle of Inkerman on the 
5th—Lieut..Col. E. W. Pakenham, of the Grenadier 
Guards, member for Antrim; and Lieut.-Col. James 
y gp Blain, of the Scots Fusilier Guards, M.P. for 

yr. 

Russtan Barpariry 1n Battie.—In the battle of 
the 5th a Russian major was discovered by a French 
officer who understood the language, in the act of 
ordering his men tocut te pieces the French and 
English wounded in the action. Our own poor 
fellows, it appears, had to suffer most from this 
atrocity, and the major, having been taken prisoner 
by the French, was on the point of being sent here 
on board the Panama with Prince Napoleon. Lord 
Raglan, however, demanded of General Canrobert 
that the monster should be given up to him; and 
the Prinee states that, on his departure, the military 
tribunal had sentenced him to be hanged.— Times’ 
Constantinople Correspondent. 

Another letter says:— 

There is a feature in this war, or rather the Russian 
mode of carrying it on, that deserves the attention of 
every Englishman, as well as his execration. Again 
and again, Russian officers, as well as men, for the 


successfully 
' * Tt appears that, on the 3rd, Prince Mensehikoff had 
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sake of plunder, prowl about: the field stabbing the not 
yet dead, robbing them of their epaulettes, watches, 
rings, and even their trousers and boots. A Russian 
major has been caught in the very act, and Lord 


Russian authorities, condemning in the strongest terms 
such atrocious acts, and requiring them to take the 
proper steps to prevent such atrocities, and reminding 
them that large numbers of Russian subjects are now 
prisoners of war, and that they are treated with more 
than humanity, less like enemies than friends, and that 
it would be a grief to them to be obliged to deny them 
their parole and place them under close restraint. 

PopuLark FEELING IN ENGLAND.—At Manchester, 
Mr. John Bright has been burnt in effigy. At New- 
castle, a member of the Exchange has been expeiled 
with execrations for exulting in some success of the 
enemy. He was agent of an Austrian commer- 
cial company. 





THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 
Tue Morning Chronicle, in an article full of informa- 
tion, says:— 

“ Besides the two corps d’élite of Guards and Grena- | 
diers, the Russian army consists of six corps, which are | 
at present distributed along the southern frontier of the | 
empire, from Poland to Georgia. Each of these corps is | 
composed of three divisions, and in each division are two | 
brigades or four regiments, each containing four batta- 
lions. To every corps of infantry cavalry and artillery | 
are attached in a certain proportion; but we shall con- | 
fime our present remarks to that arm of the force by | 
which alone the position of the Allies before Sebastopol 
is liable to be seriously assailed. The strength of a bat- 
talion of Russian infantry is as variously represented as 
are the resources of the Government which it serves. 
The figures fluctuate, in fact, according to the momen- 
tary exigencies of the argument which they are intended 
to support; and this ingenious inconsistency has been 

imitated among ourselves. 





under his command the three divisions of the 4th corps, 
one division of the Sth, and two divisions of the 6th— 
being, in ‘all, six divisions, containing ninety-six batta- 
lions of 600 strong, or 57,600 men. To this force must 
be added three battalions of rifles, of 600 men each, and 
eight battalions of marines, which do not number more 
than 550 men each; so that the entire strength of in- 
fantry, within and outside Sebastopol, on the day in 
question, cannot have exceeded 64,000 men. It is true 
that, besides the four battalions usually present in the 
field, each regiment of the Russian army has one or more 
of reserve, which, under certain circumstances, may be 
brought.into active service; and it happens that one of 
the divisions now in the Crimea consists partly of such 
reserve battalions. The distribution of these reserves is 
not, however, more difficult to ascertain than that of the 
active army ; and we believe it will be found that our 
statement of the force at Prince Menschikoff’s disposal 
on the 3rd instant includes all the infantry who, on that 
day, were near enough to the scene of action to influence 
the destiny of Sebastopol. If this assumption be cor- 
rect, it follows that, on the 5th, after providing for the 
defence of the town and the north forts, the Russian 
generals might have employed 45,000 or 50,000 men in 
the attempt to force the Allies from their position. But 
that day witnessed a diminution of the enemy’s numbers 
to the extent of nearly 10,000 men; and it is not pro- 
bable that, for many weeks to come, he will be able to 
replace the losses which he then sustained. We do not 
doubt that every effort will be made to outnumber the 
besiegers; and, for that purpose, the Russian troops 
along the southern frontier of the empire are being gra- 
dually shifted eastward—thus drawing nearer to the 
scene of actual war, while, at the same time, diminishing 
the army which has excited the uneasiness of Austria.” 





THE ALLIED FORCES IN THE PACIFIC. 


Wer have been hearing, fora long time, of Russian 
men-of-war “ dodging” British and French men-of- 
war in the Pacific; and have thus, been somewhat 
prepared for what has now occurred. 

The French and English vessels had joined com- 
pany in the cruise. On the 28th of August the 
squadron arrived before Petropaulovski. Petropau- 
lovski is situated on the eastern coast of Kamschatka, 
near its southern extremity, in latitude 53 north, and 
longitude 159 east, from Greenwich. It is a fortified 
town of some 2500 inhabitants, and is one of those 
advanced posts which, for the last half century, it 
has been the policy of Russia to establish on the fron- 
tier of her dominions, in time of peace for the conve- 
nience of her commerce, and in time of war as places 


| unmasked, and then silenced by the Virago. 





from which operations by sea might be supported. 
The admirals decided on an attack. On the 29th 
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the Russian batteries opened 
batteries were three Baseian tenef get 
Whale 
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was an interchange of bombarding during ¢} 
day. Next day the fight was resumed, nt 
middle of that day the English admiral @eann 
killed by a shot from his own Pistol, which, 
sailors, went off accidentally. The French said the 
then took the command. On the third day 
attack was made, and a battery was taken, land 
assailants had to re-embark. “Next day Dut the 
land attack was decided on ina council ef Second 
700 men were landed on the 4th of Septemhen” ai 
“Every man was to receive 60 i py 
ditional supply of ammunition was to be B Me in ad. 
Captain de la Grandiére for the French, and sloopa 
Burridge for the English, were to be in pa sal. «a 
troops on land. The day was passed in makin of the 
rations. On Monday, the 4th of September, Bae 
o'clock in the morning, the drums called all Mande 
quarters, and the troops for the land were taken 
the Virago, which landed them on the low ney 
the peninsula. 

“The troops took up the march, the : 
in the lead. On arriving at the battery, 
spiked. The troops, leaving the eee 
hill at a quick step, and entered ie ca ; 
Here they were received by a lively fire of 
which they replied in the midst of 
Virago, leaving the troops, went to 
north, from which a constant fire was 
on a brook, near the town, a battery 
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“In the meantime the fight in the brushwood 
severe. The sailors fought like madmen, under 
structive fire of the Russians. Captain (, A. 
charging at the headof the English Marines; M, 
fell at his side. Lieutenant Lefebre, of the 
killed. Mr. Howard, aide-de-camp of the English 
miral, had his arm broken. Unable to sustain the pet 
equal struggle the order was given to re-embark. The 
first object of the landing was attained. The 
was evacuated, the Russian cannoneers were dead upon 
their gums and their cannons spiked. To have gone 
further would have cost severe losses; to have dislodged 
the Russians from the wood, of which the size was wn- 
known, would have required a siege. The troops re- 
tired slowly. One company of 100 men, hidden among 
the ruins of the battery, gave the Russians a 
check, and under this protection the English and French 
carried off their wounded. On board the Forte the car- 
penters were busy in repairing damages. On the next 
day, the 5th, those killed in the assault were buried at 
Tarenski. On the 6th the squadron made ready to de- 
part, and on the 7th departed. During the day two 
vessels were seen, one a three-master, the other a 
schooner. The Virago took the schooner, and’ the Pre- 
sident took the Sitka, a vessel of 800 tons, from Ayan, 
in Okhotsk Sea, with provisions and arms for Petro- 
paulovski. The cargo of the Sitka was valued at 
200,000 dollars. The schooner was burnt onthe high 
sea on the 8th. 

“ During the whole course of the expedition fhe most 
thorough good feeling prevailed between the French and 
English. On land and sea, in the harbour of Honolulu, 
and under the fire of Petropaulovski, the officers and 
sailors of the two nations have learnt, by continual inter- 
course, to love and esteem each other. The two nations, 
rivals in other times, now friends, obey the same thought, 
and mix their blood upon the field of battle Tm the 
Polar Seas of Asia and on the shores of Bomarsund they 
are animated by the same sympathy and emulation. The 
brave Parker, cheering our sailors forward, died at their 
side; and around him our officers and sailors fell, deci- 
mated by an invisible enemy. A friendship founded 
upon mutual esteem, and cemented by such recollections, 
assures the permanent union of the two greatest mations 
of the earth.” 

There are various accounts as to the fores at 
Petropaulovski. It is said there were eight batte- 
ries, mounting 8@ guns, besides the two mem-of-war, 
which did good service as batteries ; in all 144guns. 
The population is reckoned at 2000 sinee the late 
addition to the garrison. The place is a stro 
position, fortified by nature, and is capable of 
ing a superior force. The strength of the 
easily computed. La Forte is a first-class 
carrying 60 guns, of which 8 are 80-pounders, 
are 30-pounders, with a crew of 500 men ; the 
dice carries 30 guns, of which 4 are 80-pounders, 
26 are 30-pounders, with 230 men ; and the 
carries 12 guns, all 30-pounders and 120 men. 
English vessels, the President, 50, the Pique, 40, 
the Virago, 6, carry together 208 guns, which, 
to the French, ws. = Sth of 310 guns.on the 
side of the Allies. The ish loss was 

It is well understood that the allied fleet —_ 
have demolished Petropauloyski had it not been 
alack of provisions. By some oversight there wa# 
no storeship attached to the fleet, and the squ a 
were obliged, by the shortness of their provisions, 
sail to a port where they could replenish a 
otherwise the bombardment would have been 
until the place was reduced to ashes. 
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THE LEADER. 











: DED MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE. 
# Court of Chancery a case has been heard, 
4 page ne — which discloses a miserable picture 
é ‘the state of the marriage market. “High Lite” 
2 and the Lord Chancellor has given a 
? which shows that occasionally “ the law for 
the law for the Poor” are identical. 
«the Rich” in the present case is poor 
jch occasions the story. The a a 
threw the Court to his decision, which he 
-_ ry full version of the case :— 
and Mrs. Hungerford (Mrs. Hungerford being 
of Miss Thornhill, a young lady of 
of age, with a very large fortune) paid a 
and Lady Ferrers in May last year, and 


Wr. cases, brother of Lady Ferrers, was on a visit 
here at that time. There is some controversy as to 


Mr. Chichester did pay amything like marked 
to the-young lady during that visit, which was 
time he had ever seen her. Mrs. Hungerford 
: declared that she saw nothing whatever to 
: her to suppose that any sort of intercourse what- 
ever between them, more than the exchange 
- common civilities. Mr. Chichester and Lady Ferrers 
_ qgsert the contrary. Mrs. Hungerford says, that just 
j in the evening before their departure, Mr. Chichester, in 
® er, alluding to hisowmpeeuniary embarrass- 
and the difficulty he might have in obtaining the 
of the Court, said to her that he thought he 
be a suitor for the young lady's hand, and that 
turned it off, supposing it to be a mere joke. He, 
gn the contrary, says that he understood from what 
that he would have the sanction of Mrs. Hunger- 
or that there would be no opposition on her part. 
after they got home the young lady made a 

; present of a purse to Lady Ferrers, and letters passed 
which were seen by the guardian. About a fortnight 

; (mot quite a fortnight afterwards), Mr. and 
Bis. Hungerford, with the young lady, went on a visit 
fo somewhere near Ascot, and on their arrival there, 
Mrs. Hungerford discovered some fragments of a letter 
that had cross bars in a different ink and in a different 
It proved to be written with lemon juice, 

wtich when held to the fire comes out’ of a pale red 
glour, and it afterwards proved to be a letter from 
Ferrers, which in the black ink writing had been 
shown, but which contained the clandestine writing in 
the lemon juice, since revealed, and being more or less 
gm encommagement on the part of Lady Ferrers to the 
lady to give countenance to the suit of Mr: 
Biches, Lady Ferrers’ brother. Lady Ferrers had 
désired that she might be at liberty to send to the young 
iniy a little basket in return for the purse. Mrs. 
did not object to that; but she said it would 

De better that it should come through her, and she would 
prewnt it in Lady Ferrers’ name. She did so, and in 
dist basket was concealed a letter, written, not on 
which would have made a crackling noise, but on 
giving secret encouragement to the ward, against 
tieconsent, or without the consent of her guardian, to 
g@ivecountenance to the suit of her brother, whom she 
aimitted to be in deep embarrassment. Mrs. Hungerford 
immediately wrote to Lady Ferrers and to Mr. Chichester, 
@presing astonishment, and forbidding all intercourse, 
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ami Lady Ferrers on thatmade a promise that she would 
Mtwriteany more. Mr. Chichester, being thus rejected 
mthe partof the guardian as an unfit suitor for the 
Jong lady was forbidden to visit her at all ; but the 
@aree he took was this:—Mr. and Mrs. Hungerford and 
the young lady were living at Dingley Park, a mile or 
teftom Market Harborough. It seems that some time 
ia August, Mr. Chichester, with another gentleman, who 
by the name of George Kamsden, with a third 
probably was a younger brother of Mr. Chichester) 

‘aa afourth person, supposed to be a servant (there is 
distinct evidence that there were four—sometimes four, 
®metimes only three), took up their quarters at the inn 
atMariet Harborough, and Mr. Chichester went in the 
Riddle of thenight, fromtimetotime, attended sometimes 
by two, sometimes by three of these persons, in order to 
clandestine communication with Miss Thornhill, 
tither at the window of her bedroom, or some 
ter window, where by arrangement they were 
® meet. It appears that Lady Ferrers wrote to 
he brother, Mr. Chichester, encouraging him in 
What sho must have known to be his intentions and 
@ject. Among the letters which the young lady gave 
= Mr. Chichester, are two from Lady Ferrers to 
(Mr. Chichester), in one of which she says, “I only 
Mth she was my little sister (speaking of Miss Thorn- 
} and no matter how you marry her, so long as it 

ie properly performed, I will only be too glad to re- 
@iveher with open arms, and I feel I could love her so 
Much.” . “Tf dear Clara would leave them, 
@i.go-with. you to be married, I need not repeat that 
fhe will always find me ready to receive her.” At the 
M@Metime that Mr. Chichester put these letters into the 
Pung lady's hand, he sent her other letters, which con- 
tained these passages—*‘‘ Clara, is it just towards me, 
Sis treatment ? Am I to go about, afraid of seeing any 
diference between”—(he mentions a gentleman who was 
Mil:known in society to have eloped two years ago with 


ous 


here, skulking about? There is a great deal of | 








alady of rank)—“ there is a great difference between | 





that gentleman and G. A. H. C.” (that is, George 
Augustus Hamilton Chichester). “He married my 
cousin, and we were all very much annoyed.”—“ To- 
morrow night what you ought to do, dearest Clara, is to 
say or write when you are ready—that will be now or 
to-morrow night, whichever you like—so, dearest Clara, 
be mine.”"—“ Do you think, Clara, that I for one mo- 
ment would wish you to leave your guardians, if I was 
not certain, if I had not had the first legal opinions on 
the matter, that everything could be done legally and 
for ever binding? Do you suppose my family would 
” (Here the letter is torn). “ The law is, that if a 
ward in court marries against the Chancellor's consent, 
and that she is over eighteen years of age, her husband 
can be imprisoned till she comes of age, for contempt of 
court, provided they catch him within the jurisdiction of 
the court, which extends to Great Britain. Now, this 
is the law; and never mind what others have told you 
to frighten you—this is the law. Besides, there are 
plenty of instances; and they have never imprisoned the 
husband beyond six or seven months, and that only in 
the case of an improper marriage, such as in a ward 
running away with a tutor or servant, &c. In our case 
it would be quite different; in fact, the world and the 
Lord Chancellor would wonder what we ran away for. 
I am merely telling you now what two of the first 
Chancery men have told me; they laughed at me, and 
said—‘* Why, a man in your position, if you did do such 
a thing I should do it’”———(Here the letter is again 
torn.) 

The Lord Chancellor having narrated these facts, in- 
termingling them with severe reproof of Lady Ferrers 
and her brother, said the result was absolutely conclusive 
that Mr. Chichester, having described himself on one 
occasion as being over head and ears in debt, and having 
stated over and over again that he was in great pecu- 
niary embarrassment, endeavoured to induce the young 
lady so far to forget her duty as to run off with him. 
He (the Lord Chancellor) had had several private inter- 
views with Miss Thornhill quite away from her guardians, 
and was quite convinced that when Mr. Chichester said 
she consented to his application for leave to make pro- 
posals, he said that which nothing warranted. She did 
not consent, and never had the least wish to consent. 
She had now put every scrap of paper into the hands of 
her guardian. That she acted imprudently, no one 
could deny ; but she was led on to it by others who ought 
to have known better. He did not see his way quite 
clearly to the conclusion that Lady Ferrers intended, or 
was instrumental in encouraging, the young lady to 
elope, yet that Mr. Chichester was, could not be doubted. 
He had endeavoured clandestinely to remove her from 
the custody of her guardian, and for that contempt of 
Court he should commit him to the Queen's Prison. The 
tipstaff would immediately take Mr. Chichester into 
custody. He would also make an order that he pay the 
costs of this motion, and that his own petition, that he be 
allowed to make proposals, be dismissed with costs. 

Mr. Baily: This is a motion against Lady Ferrers and 
Mr. Chichester. 

The Lord Chancellor: I make no order with respect 
to Lady Ferrers, except that I give her no costs. 

Mr. Baily : But then there will be no division of costs, 
Mr. Chichester will pay the cost of the guardians. 

The Lord Chancellor: Mr. Chichester will pay the 
costs of the motion. I shall make no special order. He 
will pay the costs of the motion, and his own petition is 
dismissed with costs, and he is committed to the Queen’s 
Prison. 











OUR CIVILISATION. 


Wire Bratinc.—This elegant and manly accom- 
plishment appears to flourish, notwithstanding the 
recent Six Months’ Bill for its punishment and sup- 
pression. Possibly the fact that the bill does not 
seem to be enforced will explain the mystery. 

A carman, named John Wellington, has nearly 
killed his wife. He went home in a state of intoxi- 
cation, and commenced moving the furniture, &c., 
as if he contemplated a sudden change of residence. 
‘The wife endeavoured to prevent him, whereupon he 
knocked her down with a “ bed-winch,” and kicked 
her until she became insensible. He then smashed 
everything in the room. Wellington regretted that 
his wife was subject to fits, and he fancied that in- 
firmity might have occasioned her fall. He called a 
witness, who said he had not seen the prisoner assault 
his wife, but he had seen the wife pull the prisoner's 
hair. Mr. Paynter sentenced him to hard labour for 
two months. 

Ann Kately was “living” with James Grenville. 
He ill-treated her, whereupon she left him, but soon 
returned. While he was out one day she pledged 
her only gown, in order to obtain some money to 
enable Grenville to go to work. He heard of this on 
his return, and the usual scene of knocking about, 
beating, and kicking ensued. It appears to have 
been performed with the customary vigour. The 
defendant explained that he went home as quiet as 
a lamb, but his wife, who was drunk, scratched his 
face. Two months in the House of Correction met 
the exigencies of the case. No hard labour! 


Brocapep Roses ror THE Mipp_e CLassEs.— 





At the examination of au insolvent this 
claim of a creditor for 200/ (balance of 
refused, on the ground that the goods, 
robes, velvet jackets, &c., were obtained without the 
husband’s cognisance. The entire bill had been run 
up in ten months. It was ruled that such things 
were not “necessaries” for a tradesman’s wife, and 
that the tradesmen supplying them ought to have 
known better. 


Mocrper THROvGH JEaLousy.—At Hook, near 
Swindon, a man cut the throat of a woman with 
whom he was “living” whilst at breakfast. He 
made a similar attempt on his own life, but unsuc- 
cessfully. He explained that the woman had given 
him cause for jealousy. 





Two Businesses inv one Suor.—A shawl, value 
60/., and other articles, were stolen by a milliner from 
a house in Berkeley-square, while she was there 
working for the family. The shawl was then sold to 
a Mr. Pavey, newsvender, Holy well-street, for 21. 10s. 
Assistant-Judge Adams called Mr. Pavey into. the 
witness-box and cautioned him as to how he bought 
such shawls for the future. He bought a shawl worth 
60/. for 2/. 108. on a vague statement that the seller 
had received it from a lady’s maid, and a day or two 
afterwards sold it for 8/, 10s. All he could. say was, 
that he was uncommonly lucky that he did not stand 
at the bar beside the prisoner. The prisoner was 
sentenced to six months’ hard labour. 





A ProresstonaL Wrirer.—Diseovery of intended 
fraud has been made through a conviction for ordi- 
nary theft. Herman Geber, a German, appeared to 
give evidence against Rose Herbert, a French woman, 
but the prisoner’s counsel elicited from the witness 
the fact that he had incited her to get up a subserip- 
tion for the wives of the wounded at Alma. A paper 
was produced, which the witness admitted: having 
written. It had a heading, and a list of names, appa- 
rently in various handwritings, and was well calcu- 
lated to touch even the wary. The witness, who 
holds a situation in the city, seemed rather proud of 
his abilities as a writer, and offered to produce tes- 
timonials (to his character) from a banking-house 
in Berlin. 


AGret Murpersp By uer Fatuer.—An inquest 
has been held at Rugby on the body of Sarah Ann 
Voss, aged eighteen, Her sister gave evidence:— 

“In about five minutes I heard my sister scream two 
or three times. I ran up-stairs, and I heard, hersay, 
‘Oh, father, I will never do it again.’ When I got in 
the room I saw my father kneeling on the bed. I said, 
‘Oh, father, what are you doing?’ He looked at meas 
though he was thinking of killing me. I did not see my 
sister, as the bed-clothes were thrown over her head. I 
could not see well what my father had in his hand, but 
I received a cut on my finger as I pulled him off the 
bed with what I thought was the big pair of seissors, 
He went back to the bed again, and his hands were in 
his pockets. He had the clothes on then he went, away 
in. His hands were bloody. When my grandmother 
spoke to him, he said ‘I have done it, and. L shall be 
hung for it.’ I said ‘ What will becomeof your and my 
sister's soul? He then lighted his pipe, and said ‘I 
smoke for the last time.’ He forced me to drimk wine. 
He gave me agold ring, and said I was to have-my sister’s 
clothes. “He gave my grandmother his watch and his 
purse. He then made us swear that we would not give 
any alarm till the policeman came. He smeked another 
pipe of tobaeco. I think he had no money. He passed 
us once, shook hands with us again, and he went away, 
and I have not seen him since. My father was always 
kind to us, and rarely refused us anything we asked 
him.” 
No reason was suggested for the act. The poor 
girl was going to be married, and intended to.go to 
Birmingham without her father’s knowledge. He 
discovered it, but that could scarcely be sufficient 
provocation. She presented a most frightful spec- 
tacle; her face, breast, and shoulders were covered 
with blood; there were two cuts about the throat— 
one was six inches long across in a slanting direction, 
commencing under the left ear, which severed the 
windpipe aud cut through the jugular vein, 

The inquest was adjourned. 





BALL AT THE GUILDHALL IN AID OF 
THE PATRIOTIC FUND. 

Tue ball, originated by the corporation in aid of 

the Patriotic Fund, came off on Wednesday. The 

decorations were the same as on Lord Mayor’s Day. 

The magnificent transparency, the work: of Roberts 

and Absalon, was brilliantly illuminated, and 


| interest of its subject (the alliance of England! and 


France) attracted much attention. Nearly 2000 
persons were present, including a large muster of 
civic notabilities; but the absence of the aristocracy 
was a noticeable fact, 

A dance, to provide funds for a war, isa stupid 
thought :—it is a pity any one was present. 
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THE OMNIBUS TRADE. 
Tae usual are being made on the Chan- 
cellor of the uer, With a view to waylaying 
the means in the approaching aa Leap ay sre 
tan stage cirriage proprietors have sent a depu- 
av to the chancellor to explain the predicament 
in which they are placed. ; 

Mr. Bradfield, the Secretary, read a memorial, 
setting forth that the mileage duty is unequal and 
unjust as a question of competition with railways and 
steamboats, and that it is utterly impossible for the 
trade to pay it. The reasons assigned for this very 
absolute conclusion are that prices of articles con- 
sumed in the trade have advanced, while the pro- 
prietors “cannot increase their fares to make up 
their losses, as the fares settled by act of parliament 
for the regulation of cabs are a complete check to 
their doing so, besides the inability of the majority 
of persons to pay any increased fares.” He then 
stated that in many places large numbers of omni- 
buses had been taken off the road; in London one 
hundredfhad ceased running, and the remainder were 
worked toaloss. The new Cab Act, in fixing 6d. 
per mile, had taken away many of the short omnibus 
riders, and was an obstacle against raising the pas- 
sengers’ fares. For that 6d. per mile Government 
had granted a reduction of 26,000/. to cab-owners, 
and given them five passengers for one horse. This 
6d. per mile, therefore, whilst it did not pay the cab 
master, seriously injured the omnibus proprietor. 

Mr. Cowan, of the Atlas Association, said he had 
not received any profit from his vehicles since the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. 

Mr. Bradfield reminded the right hon. gentleman 
of the stage carriage proprietors’ petition to the 
House of Commons, which suggested that, if the 
proprietors were placed upon the same footing as the 
trains, they would carry the — at a penny a 
mile, which would greatly benefit the population. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said that was 
not previously understood by him. 

The deputation then retired. 





PRIESTS AND POLITICS IN IRELAND. 
Mr. Lucas has stated in his celebrated journal, the 
Tablet, what he calls “‘ The Alternative”—that is to 
say, the course which he and his political friends will 
be forced to take in the event of their appeal to the 
Pope (to check the Bishops in the attempts to keep 
Jriests out of politics) proving enuaoeetiel _ 

“The issue is very simple. It is whether in future 

the field of politics shall be closed hopelessly and 
altogether to those Catholics who desire only the public 
service, without any view of personal advancement, or 
the gratification of vanity or ambition. With these 
motives, even after the new system of restraint and 
coercion had been fully carried into effect; after the 
popular power in this island had been thoroughly sub- 
jugated; after Catholicity had been fairly handed over 
as an appendage to Whig rule, and as an heirloom going 
from father to son with the possession of a domain— 
after all this had been accomplished, an Irish Catholic 
might, and many would, desire to enter the House of Com- 
mons from any of the various motives which thrust ambi- 
tious or selfish men upon the stage of public life. But for a 
man who simply desires to serve the Church and the poor, 
txere would be no place under such a régime, because the 
power of accomplishing such objects would definitely 
and finally be taken from him. . . . When this new 
state of things shall be thoroughly established, when the 
new law shall be passed and promulgated, then indeed, 
whatever be the intention, it will have become part of 
the canon law of this country to make over the in- 
fluences by which honest Catholic constituencies have 
hitherto been guided, to the corrupt, the powerful, and 
the unscrupulous. It will then be a settled principle of 
canon law that free course is to be given to those secret 
methods by which corrupting candidates and venal 
electors are brought to a mutual good understanding ; 
that unlimited scope is to be given to the despotic 
influence of the powerful oppressor, whether Whig or 
Tory; and that all efforts which tend to weaken the 
influence of the corrupter, and to break the chains of 
the despot, are to be discouraged and restrained. When 
this happy time comes; when the Monsell theory of 
Catholic politics shall be received amongst the Eccle- 
siastical statutes of this kingdom; when by this means 
the chains of the despot shall be riveted with an Eccle- 
siastical bolt; when this catastrophe, which I believe 
impossible, shall really come upon us; when the people 
shall have no hope of the redress of grievances except 
by the breach of some law of man or some law of the 
Church; when all ordinary avenues of redress and 
justice shall be closed to them; when to a public man no 
course shall remain except servility, or corruption, or 
selfish ambition—when this time comes, then I simply 
say that for men with my views and my opinions there 
will be no place, and that the true instruments of this 
new order of things, and, indeed, the only proper instru- 
ments, will be the lowest and basest of mankind. From 
-ny connexion with such a system God keep every 
,onest man!” 





THE LEADER. 
ARCHDEACON a ad AND FALSE 
In the Court of Queen’s Bench on Monday, Sir 
Frederick Thesiger moved for a rule to show cause 
why certain proceedings taken by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury against Archdeacon Denison should not 
be stopped. 

The proceedings in question arose out of two ser- 
mons preached by the Archdeacon in the church at 
Wells on the 7th of August and the 6thof November, 
1853, on the doctrine of the real presence, and which 
had afterwards been published. The Rev. Joseph 
Ditcher, the vicar of South Brent, in the county of 
Somerset, and in the same diocese, entertained the 
opinion that these sermons contained doctrines on 
the subject of the Holy Communion that were com- 
pletely repugnant to the Thirty-nine Articles and 
to the doctrines of the Church of England. 

At the investigation of this gentleman, some cor- 
respondence ensued between the Archdeacon and the 
(then) Bishop of Bath and Wells, in whose diocese 
the Archdeaconry lay. The matter was satisfactorily 
arranged—the Bishop merely admonishing the 
Archdeacon not to teach as Church doctrine an 
opinion of his (the Archdeacon’s,) which the Church 
had not absolutely discountenanced. 

On the appointment of Lord Auckland to the 
Bishopric, the Rev. Mr. Ditcher made further appli- 
cation for proceedings, and proper notice was then 
served by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Sir F. Thesiger considered that the case had been 
decided in the first instance by the former Bishop, 
and contended that the words of the 13th section 
where it was said “ it shall be lawful” for the bishop 
to send the case to the archbishop, meant that the 
bishop should exercise his discretion as to whether or 
not he should do so. In that case the bishop had 
exercised his discretion by refusing. But if, on the 
other hand, the bishop had no discretion to exercise, 
but was bound to act ministerially and to send the 
case to the archbishop, the promoter, on the bishop's 
refusal to do so, ought to have applied to the Court for 
a mandamus to compel him. ‘The view of the law for 
which he was now contending was consistent with 
the general ecclesiastical law ; but the view con- 
tended for on the other side introduced this anomaly 
—that certain inferior clergymen of the bishop’s own 
diocese would be sitting in judgment on the decision 
of their diocesan. 

Lord Campbell deprecated discussions in open 
Court on such sacred and serious subjects, and said 
the Court would take time to consider its decision. 





THE CONFERENCE AT OSTEND. 


Tue New York Herald publishes, in a very con- 
spicuous manner, a statement based on private 
advices, and professing to state with certainty the 
result of “the ministerial and embassadorial con- 
ference” recently held at Ostend. According to the 
New York Herald, the object was to discuss the line 
of policy by which the difficulties with Spain could 
be adjusted; and the conference came to the con- 
clusion that the Government should at once compel 
Spain to part with Cuba by sale. Such is the effect, 
though not stated in the exact words which the New 
York Herald uses :— 

“ Messrs. Buchanan, Mason, and Soul¢é have also ex- 
pressed their conviction that France and England are 
favourable to the sale of Cuba to the United States, a 
marked change having recently taken place in the policy 
of those countries in this respect. The tone of the 
English and French press would lead to a supposition 
that this was the case; but this is rendered more im- 
portant by the official character of the information now 
in possession of our Government.” 

The Herald states that “Mr. M‘Rae, our consul at 
Paris, who arrived here in the Arabia, was the bearer of 
the despatches conveying this recommendation of the 
American ministers, and urging upon the President im- 
mediately to make the avowal, and take steps to carry 
it into effect. ‘The matter is now being deliberated upon 
by the Cabinet at Washington, and the country will 
look with deep interest to the result.” 

Probably our readers will remember how far this 
statement accords with our own. The conference at 





HEALTH OF LONDON, 


Tue Registrar-General reports 
ended last Saturday 1309" deathe wanes Week that 
London. Having fi to 1160 in the rtistered in 
the lowest number attained since the 
the deaths again exhibit an j 
increased cold in the closing months of 
The mean weekly temperature was 60,7 deg, 
second week of September; since that time 
fallen almost continuously till it was 
in the week that ended November 11: 
it has further declined to 40.9 deg. 
The mean temperature of last week is 
below the average of ten co 
the effect of this depression is 
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beginning and end of life; for 666 children 
whilst the average is 539; and 267 old pod 
the average being 212. Between the pele 
and 60 years the mortality did not exceed the oni 
nary rate. 
In the ten weeks corresponding to 

years 1844-53, the average aoshec at anne 
1024, which, if raised in proportion to increase of 
population, becomes 1126. ‘The present return shows 


a mortality considerably greater than usual, 

‘Twelve deaths were caused by cholera and 31 
diarrhea. Smallpox was fatal in 29 cases, 
in 24, hooping-cough in 34, and scarlating j 
To the entire class of zymotic diseases 332 deaths— 
a high mortality—are referred, and to diseases of the 
respiratory organs 240, which is also more than the 
average at this period. 
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LORD RAGLAN’S ORDER TO THE CAVALRY 
TO CHARGE. 


Tue following is a verbatim copy of Lord Raglan’s 
order, delivered to Captain Nolan :—“ Lord 
wishes the cavalry to advance rapidly to front, 
the enemy, and try to prevent their carrying away 
the guns. Troopof Horse Artillery may accompany. 
French cavalry is on the left.—Immediate, 
“R. Arey.” 

[This throws the responsibility on Lord Lucan; 

for this “order” leaves a large discretion.] ; 





GOING A-HEAD IN AUSTRALIA. 
Tue advices from South Australia received by the 
last mail describe an extraordinary which 
has been transmitted to the home for 
the construction of a railway, 1000 miles in 
to connect the three colonies of South Ai i 
Victoria, and Sydney. The plan, as detailed by Sir 
Henry Young, the Governor of South Australia, is 
that the necessary capital, which is estimated at 
10,000,000/., should be raised by a loan, the interest 
of which should be provided for by votes of the 
three colonies, and guaranteed at the same time by 
the Imperial Government, and that the lands for 10 
miles on both sides of the line, amounting to 12,800,000 
acres, should be placed under the administration of 
commissioners, with the view of being gradually 
realized, one-half of their proceeds to be applied to 
redeem the loan, and the other half for in’ 
labour. The route to be followed would be 
along the valley of the Murray, with a branch 
Swan Hill to Melbourne; and the work, 
thought, could be carried on at the rate of 200 
per annum, and thus be completed in five 
But even this proposal is moderate, compared 
another for the same purpose which Sir Henry Young 
also forwards as having been submitted to him by 
Mr. Justice Boothby. In addition to the railway, 
the judge would construct enormous docks at each 
great terminus, Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide, 
capable of accommodating the largest ocean steamers, 
and, instead, of 10,000,0002, he proposes a 4 
21,000,000/, as, with the guarantee of the Imperial 
Government, the larger sum can, of course, be as 
easily raised as the smaller. 
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AMERICAN NOTES. 
MATERNITY AT PHiLapELPHia.—A woman ! 
Pamela Myers, aged 22, has been charged with re- 
peated acis of infanticide. She is unmarried, but 
has given birth to six children, all of whom, butone, 
she has destroyed. The Philadelphia American says, 





Ostend, no doubt, did take into consideration the | 
affair of Cuba; but the account of our New York | 
contemporary, we conceive, fails in the direction, | 
both of over-stating and of short coming. We doubt | 
whether the conference limited itself to the con- 
siderations of Spanish questions, and the feature to 
which our contemporary alludes we believe included 
the consideration of the position which the American 
Government would occupy in Europe on the next 
settlement of European relations. 

With regard to Spain, we believe that there is no 
ground for stating that Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Mason, 
and Mr. Soulé recommended the forcible purchase of 
Cuba. It is probable that they advised President 
Pierce to put a compulsion upon Spain, so far as 
immediate indemnity to the owners of the Black 
Warrior, for damage suffered by that vessel. 





there is reason to believe that most of them have 
been thrown to the hogs for food. 

Wreck or a CaLirorntaNn Goip-Sarp—Piract— 
The steamer Yankee Blade was lost on the Ist of 
October during a fog, on some rocks near Point 
Conception. An irregular variation of the compey 
probably caused the wreck. At night after some i 
the passengers had been landed, a num 
“ shoulder-strikers” and ‘ stow-aways,” 
horrible ravages. They attacked the 
robbed them, and some were m 
suggested that the loss of the ship was 
these wretches, who were in sufficient force t0 
their own way entirely. Many of the 
and crew got to land, but the greater 
saved by the Goliath which happened to pass. 
and-thirty lives were lost. 
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EGYPT. 
have been made among the various 


: os stionaries, , and with the best intentions, the most 


importan being that of Ratib-Pacha, nominated 
; of “Alexandria. 
commerce is suppressed; the Pacha having declared 
he will have no further connexion with com. 
a transactions, and that he has determined to 
igave trade entirely free. we 
‘Artem Bey, ex-minister under Mehemet Ali, has 
been nominated President of the Tribunal of 

. This is one of the first steps in the re- 

ch of the administration. 

aes — to pay their taxes half in money 
in drafts upon the treasury. These have 
come down from 25 per cent. to 7 and 8 per 
and will soon be at par. The last measure fa- 


i 


ive 


aties, who were paid in paper only. But the full and 

of commerce is one of those measures 
must have an enormous extension, and which 
jn fact scarcely any one could formerly have ex- 


EE 





SPAIN. 
Madrid, Nov. 21. 
Ix the sitting of the Cortes, to-day, the Duke de 
jg Vittoria made the following declaration : 
Gentlemen,— When the whole nation resolved in July 
Igst to recover its rights and to destroy the abuses which 
jad been introduced into the government of the state, I 
gus called on by the heroic people of Saragossa, in order 
jpauthorise and support the movement which for the 
gme object was effected in that capital and in the prin- 
cpal parts of Arragon. I went without hesitation to 
sport and defend so noble a cause, and I offered, in the 
most solemn manner, to use all my efforts in order that 
the national will should be accomplished. The Queen 
then appointed me President of the Council of Ministers, 
mil accepted that charge with the firm resolution of 
giving it up as soon as the Constituent Cortes should be 
This was one of the principal demands which 
Imade to the Queen, and which her Majesty admitted 
without repugnance. The Constituent Cortes are now 
swembled, and the ministry over which I have the 
honour to preside is about to tender its resignation, in 
oder to leave to her Majesty full liberty of choosing 
her responsible advisers, conformably to parliamentary 
gages. Gentlemen, I avail myself of this opportunity 
to here declare, in the sanctuary of the laws, before God 
mi before men, that I have no kind of ambition; that 
theonly thing which forms the object of my wishes is to 
liveas a simple citizen in obedience to the laws. 


This declaration was received with shouts of ap- 


ly ascribed to policy as well as to patriotism. 

’s candidate for the Presidency of the 

Cortes was defeated. San Miguel is too old to oc- 
cupy the place to which he was elected. 


There is still much talk of a Carlist rising. In 
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ny byes of the late remission of two years’ ser- 
Yee, the soldiers of the conscription of 1848 are now 
teeiving their discharges, and it is said that in the 
tourse of December the army will be diminished by 
Wless than 25,000 men. On this the Carlists are 
Teported to build their hopes. 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 
Ue, Lewis Cass, the U.S. Chargé d’Affaires to the 
Court of Rome, had an audience of the Pope on the 
1th, in which he delivered new letters of credence 
naising him to the rank of resident Minister at Rome. 


Tue Brorners-1n-LAw—anp Orper.—It is stated 
that the Czar has sent to the King of Prussia one of the 
tuphies taken by the Russians in the Crimea. This isa 

Present to a sovereign who professes to be 

_Matral. If accepted, it will throw a valuable light on 

What the King of Prussia understands by neutrality. It 

Will be an attestation by his acts to the sincerity of the 

Inns he used to the officers of the garrison of Stettin— 

As long as Iam King of Prussia, the Prussian army 
Rot march against Russia.” 


Marsnar Narvaez has arrived at Orleans. 


It is 
‘aid that he intends to pass the winter in that city. 





Rome —We take the following gossip of the Church 
from the letter of a (Catholic) friend, now in Rome: 
On the 8th of next month the Holy Father will cele- 
high mass himself at St. Peter’s, and afterwards 

My definitively pronounce the Immaculate Conception 
Mother of God. There will be more than a hun- 
bishops assembled. It will be a splendid sight. The 

‘ Top is also going to consecrate St. Paul's Basilica, and 
ia ~opren of the bishops will be inscribed on a tablet 
which will be one of the finest in the 

World when complete. Our Queen, if she were Catholic, 
Would be or of St. Paul's. Of course you are 
hs Robert Isaac Wilberforce has been received 
ducted P Nuncio at Paris, whither he was con- 
by Dr. Grant, the Bishop of Southwark. It is 


oe — 








The administration of 


yours in a peculiar manner the government function- | 


Various motives are assigned for this act; it is | 


| expected he will come here to be made a priest. North- 
j}cote is now here preparing for Holy Orders. I don’t 
| know who edits the Rambler now. Capes had it again 
| till October. Robert Wilberforce is considered next in 
jimportance to Newman and Manning. He was the 
| greatest theologian of the Establishment since Dr. Mill’s 

death. Denison is now the most prominent man, though 

Thorpe is the leader of the remnant of the subscribers to 
| the resolution of March 15,1840. I expect the marvellous 
| unity of the Church about the dogma of the Immaculate 

Conception will astonish Anglicans not a little. There 
jare now here the Archbishops of Westminster, of 
Rheims, of Prague, Capua, Lyons, the Primate of Hun- 
|gary, the Archbishops of Malines, Armagh, Dublin, 
| Tuam, Genoa, Turin, Munich, Vienna, Salamanca, Bal- 
timore. The Archbishops of Paris and New York are 
expected. There will be about one hundred bishops here 
this winter. The first meeting takes place, I believe, to- 
morrow. The Bull is already prepared. Nothing is 
| omitted to give solemnity to the promulgation.” 


Lorp PALMERSTON remains at Paris. He resides at 
|the British Embassy. He sees the Emperor daily. He 
| dines with the Emperor's Ministers. Nobody can make 
| out what he is at. 





DEATH OF LORD DUDLEY STUART. 

Ir is with most sincere regret that we publish a 
telegraphic despatch, received last evening from our 
correspondent, announcing the decease of Lord 
Dudley Stuart, which took place at Stockholm on 
the 17th inst. Immediately after his lordship’s 
arrival in that city, about the beginning of October, 
he was suddenly attacked with a complaint resem- 
bling cholera, which was succeeded by typhus fever. 
From this alarming illness he recovered sufficiently, 
in less than a fortnight, to carry on his extensive 
correspondence with almost his usual activity. He 
had a long audience of the King of Sweden, and, 
attended the meetings of the Chambers, where his 
appearance was observed with lively satisfaction by 
the majority favourable to an alliance between 
Sweden and the Western Powers. But unfortunately 
his enfeebled frame was unable to resist the severity 
of a climate to which he was unaccustomed. He 
was attacked on the 11th inst. with an affection of 
the lungs, producing great difficulty of breathing, 
and although somewhat better on the 16th, he became 
worse on the morning of the 17th, He then per- 
ceived that his recovery was hopeless, spoke calmly 
of his approaching end, and expired without a 
struggle the same evening.—Daily News, 





MARYLEBONE. 

Tue great borough of Marylebone is managed, in all 
|electioneering matters, by half a dozen fussy fellows 
| who are conspicuous at vestries. Immediately upon 
|the news arriving cf the death at Stockholm of Lord 
D. Stuart, the half-dozen fussy fellows called on one 
|another, settled that Sir Hamilton Seymour should 
ibe invited to fill the vacant seat, and at once made 
the offer to that acute ambassador. Sir Hamilton 
jis not in town: his answer has not yet been re- 
|ceived; but if he accepts them, as no other Liberal 
| will be likely to present himself, he will most likely 
|be returned. The half-dozen fussy fellows never for 
a moment thought of consulting the electors! 





OUR YOUNG STATESMEN. 
Lorp Srantey and Sir Robert Peel attended and 
addressed a literary gathering this week of the people 
of Preston, at the Institution for the Diffusion of 
Knowledge. 

Lord Stanley made a most effective, sensible 
speech. Relating the history of the institution, he said 
that it had failed in interesting the mechanics, for 
whom specially it was intended; and he asked what 
|was the cause of this failure as regards the working 
class? He did not exactly answer the question, 
which, no doubt, is only to be answered by the re- 
|mark that the working man wants an institution 
| which will amuse as well as teach him; but he sug- 
|gested some means of correcting that great evil of 
|the day—the division of society into separate if not 
| antagonistic classes. 

We all know, we all perceive that society in the 
present day is in many respects constituted very diffe- 
rently from what it was in former times. Various causes 
have operated upon it; perhaps amongst those causes the 
principal and most apparent has been that increase of 
}local communication which tends almost to destroy, 
within, at least, the area of this country, all separations 
produced by space. Now, on the whole, there is, of 
course, no doubt—the man would be insane who denied 
it —there is no doubt that that increased facility of com- 
munication has been productive of very great benefit to 
the community; but, like every other benefit in this 
world, it has its accompanying evils. And one of these 


evils, I think, is a tendency, an increased tendency, which 











most people notice, and which has been very frequently 
a subject of discussion—a tendency to a disruption of 
local connexions and ties. I think we shall find, if 
you compare the state of society now with what it 
was fifty, or still more one hundred, years ago, 
that men in the same class, following the same 
occupation, though in different parts of the country, 
are in much closer and more intimate relation one 
with another than persons in different classes fol- 
lowing different occupations, who reside in the same 
immediate locality. The tie of class becomes stronger, 
the tie of local proximity becomes comparatively weaker. 
Now, no doubt, other causes concur, though in a lesser 
degree, to increase that division between classes. There 
is among the wealthy, perhaps, greater luxury and re- 
finement ; there is among the working class—and I for 
one don’t regret to see it—a more strongly-developed 
feeling of independence, which makes them reluctant to 
meet those who, perhaps, they think do not meet them 
on equal terms; and there is no doubt also the 

of severer labour upon all classes, consequent upon the 
increased activity of our age. But be the causes what 
they may, the result, I think, is certain. And what we 
want to do is, what it is important to do is, to find for 
this severance, for this disruption of local ties, a remedy 
which shall be efficacious and universal. The only 
remedy which I know is, so far as it is possible, to pro- 
vide common pursuits, to provide common occupations 
and amusements, to induce different classes to meet one 
another more freely, so as to make people think a little 
less of their individual place and station in society, and 
a little more of their duties to society. 

Then, as to education, Lord Stanley seems to 
think we want no Parliamentary measure if classes 
would join in such institutions to educate one 
another, 

A great deal is said of the want of a proper supply 
of schools for the working classes. Now, I am very far 
from denying that such a deficiency does really exist. 
But I believe, if we came to look into the matter accu- 
rately, we should find that our first and principal want 
is not so much a greater number, as an improved quality 
of schools. Now, in this matter Parliament may do 
something; whether it will is another question. Govern- 
ment inspectors may do a little in raising the standard 
of teaching; but, after all, neither Parliament nor Go- 
vernment can do all that is wanted. The principal labour, 
the principal responsibility, must rest, after all, on the 
parents, and upon no other persons. Well, what you 
have to do, then, if you want a better system of teaching 
for children—what you have to do is, to overcome the 
apathy and indifference of the parents. Now, of those 
parents there are many who were themselves brought 
up in ignorance, and who therefore, as a general rule, 
cannot be expected to have much feeling of the ad- 
vantages of education. But there are many others 
who, having themselves received in their early days a 
more or less good elementary education, are nevertheless 
quite indifferent to their children receiving the same, on 
this account—they say, “‘ We were taught at school; we 
learnt to read and write, we left school, and after we left 
schoel we found that no books were put in our way. It 
was only occasionally that we could get a newspaper. 
We had no means of using those acquirements which 
we gained with so much labour at school, and therefore 
they have been comparatively useless.” I have heard 
that language held before now, and I cannot say it was 
held untruly. You perceive what I am coming to. 
What I desire to urge is, that if you want school in- 
struction to be properly valued, you must make it 
valuable. It is not valuable unless for the boy who 
has left school, for the yeung man, for the grown man 
of all ages, you provide such means of continuing his 
education, or, at all events, of profiting by that power 
which he has gained of reading with ease and pleasure to 
himself—unless you provide him with the means of 
using that power which in his early days he has acquired 
with so much labour. This, then, is the principal object 
of institutions of this kind. You supply books, you 
supply classes, you give instruction by means of lec- 
tures to the adult population. Once interest-grown men 
and women, fathers and mothers, in this work of educa- 
tion, rely upon it, in a very few years, you will have 
such a demand for teaching improved in quality and ex- 
tended in quantity, as will compel the passing—or, what 
would be still better, as would supersede the passing of 
a parliamentary measure on the subject. 

He admitted that the working man had but little 
time for reading and study ; but even in that little 
time he considered a great deal might be done: and 
he condemned the Sabbatarians who would prohibit 
intellectual recreation on the Sunday. He instanced 
cases of working men who had risen into fame ; and 
he mentioned a local hero. 

And if I were to mention men of the present day who 
are following, at least so far as industry and energy 
goes, in the steps of those whom I have named, I believe 
I might allude to at least one individual, an inhabitant 
of this town—a man who long was, and I believe is, a 
member of this institution—a man who has obtained 
from the books of this institution the greater part of the 
knowledge which he at present possesses—I will not 
name him, because I believe his modesty is equal to his 
acquirements; but I may mention that he is now at the 
University, is expected to take a very high degree, and 
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will probably, im mathematical science, accomplish no 
inconsi The person to whom I allude 
—and many of you know him—was, I believe, a 
labourer, working upon small weekly wages, and at 
this moment he has a wife who is engaged in one 
of the factories in this town. 

Sir Robert Peel made a hearty, masculine speech. 

How, he would ask, was this institution keeping pace 
with the requirements of the age? Were they coining 
that true currency of progress which alone was really 
valuable? Were the working classes of this town, as 
they were at Sheffield and elsewhere, placing their insti- 
tution upon a firm basis, rendering it as much as possible 
independent of extraneous aid and of lukewarm friends ? 
Lectures and other subjects had been referred to. Now 
he understood they had a library, on the shelves of 
which were numerous entertaining works calculated to 
induce in their minds a taste for reading. He would 
urge every one to cultivate that taste; it was the most 
happy of all tastes. Fénelon used to say that if offered 
the riches of the Indies in place of his taste for reading, 
he would spurn them all. Observe what a taste for 
reading would do. It would not only place them out of 
the way of vicious habits and idle pursuits, but, with 
cheap literature and a free press, it at onee placed, as it 
were, the cottage on the same level with the castle or the 
palace. He was sorry that there were not more of the ope- 
ratives of Preston present on that occasion. He should 
have been glad to address a word or two to them; for he 
was told by his hospitable friend Mr. Hollins, that about 
two-thirds of the operatives were under the age of twenty 
—between sixteen and twenty; and Mr. Ashworth, he 
believed, stated the same thing. What a remarkable 
effect good example and industrious habits must have 
upon that class ; and if they were neglected, what a wide 
field there must be for ignorance and intemperance. He 
was one of those who thought that one of the greatest 
obstacles to the diffusion of knowledge amongst the 
people had been our existing taxes upon knowledge. 
Sir Robert then alluded to the suggestion of the noble 
chairman, that some portion of the Sunday should be 
devoted to mental culture. He (Sir Robert) thought it 
would be absolutely impossible to introduce that system. 
He would have voted for the opening of the Crystal 
Palace on Sundays, but he felt that it would be very 
difficult to regulate the religious question, and therefore 
he would not introduce it. What he would recommend 
was, that the great employers of labour should devote 
say six days in a year to holidays for their workmen— 
of course without any diminution of wages. That was 
no nonsensical plan, but one which had been adopted in 
the great Government offices, where certain days were 
set apart for the benefit of the clerks. Now he thoroughly 
approved of that plan, and though, as his noble friend 
had said, we might lose a million sterling a day by holi- 
days, yet he thought we should gain infinitely more from 
the harmony and good feeling that would be created be- 
tween employers and employed. 





At Beverley “the Reformers” have been giving 
adinner to their new member, the Hon. Arthur 
Gordon (son of Lord Aberdeen). He made a signi- 
ficant speech in reference to the war:— 

There is no doubt—it is no use disguising the fact— 
that our armies are in a delicate position, and one 
which should justify some amount of apprehension on 
our part; but notwithstanding that, I think it does not 
justify anything more. It is true they are largely out- 
numbered. They are opposed to a powerful and skilful 
enemy—the weather is opposed to them—sickness has 
thinned their ranks—the very nature of the ground on 
which they have to work is against them; but, not- 
withstanding that, British skill and valour will over- 
come all obstacles, whether they arise from an army 
superior in numbers to their own, or unseen, as sick- 
ness and disease. Moreover, though during the last 
few months we have received such intelligence from the 
Crimea, though their numbers were often dispropor- 
tionate in the struggles in which the armies have been 
engaged, I know that shortly after these accounts left 
the Crimea large reinforcements must have arrived, 
and other reinforcements are on the way, and _ still 
larger are setting out. I know that from the very 
moment in which the Government commenced pro- 
seeuting the war, they have been alive to the neces- 
sity of keeping up the efficiency of the army. All were 
aware that they would be diminished, and that it was 
necessary to keep up their strength by reinforcements, 
and that has not been overlooked. I therefore have no 
apprehension whatever as to the result of the war; but, 
at the same time, the tidings which we receive might 
justify much anxiety, and I believe there is no person, 
whose attention is not now fixed upon the solid and war- 
beaten fortress of the Crimea, and who does not wait 
anxiously for the result of the present conflict. I 
think, gentlemen, that the events of the war during the 
past few months have fully justified, if anything 
was wanting to justify it, the policy of the Government 
in deferring war as long as possible, and in preserving 
peace, because I feel quite sure that this country, if it 
had had any thought that war could have been avoided, 
would not have patiently seen its treasures lavished and 
the lives of its sons sacrificed. And it is the conviction 
that every means was used to preserve peace that makes 
the nation now so unanimous in the support of that war. 
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The honourable gentleman, having then alluded to the 

of our soldiers before Sebastopol, went on to 
refer to the question of reform. He said: But I 
must not forget that I am speaking to a meeting of 
reformers. Though I think reforms will make their pro- 
gress in the very nature of things, I am afraid that this 
war will not assist them ; I am afraid we shall not make 
the progress we should have made had we been in a state 
of peace. I do not see how any extensive reforms, es- 
pecially Parliamentary reforms, are to be carried, unless 
there 1s a very strong public feeling expressed in their 
favour out of Parliament. When everybody’s attention 
is directed to the war, that great amount of public feel- 
ing is hardly likely to be expressed, and, therefore, I 
much fear that not so much will be done in reference to 
this subject as is desirable. But I think our duty as re- 
formers is to take whatever is practicable. I, therefore, 
look with no ordinary satisfaction to the declaration 
which was made not long ago, publicly, by the First 
Minister of the Crown, on the occasion of receiving an 
address, when he said we would “fearlessly carry the hand 
of reform into every department of the State.” I think 
that declaration of the First Minister of the Crown one 
of importance, and one which, knowing him as I do, I 
feel certain was no mere formal speech, but the delibe- 
rate conviction of an honest mind. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lieutenant Perry has written an apparently satis- 
factory explanation to the Mayor of Windsor, requesting 
the withdrawal of the 1500/7. He had been recommended 
by a friend in Paris, a banker, to take advantage of a 
good opportunity for investing in American railways. He 
has also requested the Mayor and his friends here 
to apply the remainder of the money as they may think 
best. The writer of the City article in the Times dis- 
credits Mr. Perry’s statement. He thinks that there is 
no such railroad as that alleged to have been recom- 
mended by the Paris banker. 

Dr. Jacop anp Curist’s Hosprrar.—Since the 
dismissal of Dr. Jacob, the Governors have held a 
meeting, and an attempt was made to add the insult of 
a vote of censure. An amendment however, was moved: 
—“ That the thanks of the Court be given to Dr. 
Jacob for his excellent and well-timed sermon ;” and 
carried by a large majority. A correspondent of the 
Times, “Verax,” has been considering the question of 
the misappropriation of overgrown charities. Although 
deprecating the medium of Dr. Jacob’s charges, he re- 
joices that they have been made, and anticipates their 
being established. He also suggests that the disclosures 
made in the sermon should occupy the attention of the 
Charitable Trusts’ Commissioners, who have power to 
settle all such disputes. An inspector should sit, and a 
bond fide investigation take place, with reporters present, 
and then the public would be enabled to judge. It would 
also bring to light the indolence of the commissioners, 
of whom nobody ever heard except on the Dulwich Col- 
lege Inquiry, of which, by the way, nothing came. 

Tue Unco’ Goop.—Missionaries have persuaded the 
omnibus and cab drivers of Glasgow, that driving on 
Sundays is driving to Consequently last Sunday 
walking was the order of the day for all but the phari- 
saical few who kept carriages. Very serious inconve- 
nience was felt, but the immediate result was that very 
few people went to church. 
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(By Submarine and British Telegraph.) 


ANOTHER BATTLE BEFORE SEBASTOPOL. 


Tue following important despatch has been received 
by the Times. It was forwarded from Constantinople 
to Semlin by courier, and thence to Vienna by tele- 
graph. 

It is dated Constantinople, November 16:— 

“On the 13th the Russians attacked the French lines, 
but were repulsed. 

“ The loss was great on both sides. 

“ The Russians have received further reinforcements. 

“The Queen of the South has arrived with 1200 
troops.” 








We have received the following despatch, dated 
last night, from our correspondent in Paris:— 

“ T am assured that two divisions of French troops are 
about to embark for the Danubian Principalities, in ad- 
dition to those who are going to the Crimea.” 


Brussels, Friday. 
An account, purporting to be of Russian origin, states 
that nothing extraordinary had taken place before Se- 


bastopol to the 16th. 
The fire of the allies was kept up. 


Vienna, Novem) 

Reports from Kischeneff state that after porte 
Inkerman the Imperial Princes Michael and ~ 
left the Crimea, and returned to the head-quarters 
Prince Gortschakoff. “a 

It is expected that the Czar will visit the army 
south, if not that of the Crimea. <% 

To the expected invasion of Bessarabia the R 
it is said, can oppose an effective army of 80,000, 














TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


All letters for the Editor should be addressed 
ton-street, Strand, London. - 7, Welling 
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There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain 
to keep things fixed when all the worlds by the very 

OLD 


law of its creation in eternal progress,—Dp. Ary 
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CONDUCT OF THE WAR. 

THE impression is gaining ground that the 
House of Commons would have been of yalu- 
able assistance to the ministry in i 
the war; and we may look for an de- 
mand on the part of the public that Parliament 
be re-assembled. In the meantime the 

will have some limited opportunities of ex- 
pressing its will in relation to the future of the 
war, and to the diplomatic position in which 
our Government consents to stand in regard to 
Austria. By death, from Russian bullets, and 
from the ordinary casualties of ordi 

there are about 4 half a dozen Perro Lm 
and the various bodies of electors now called 
upon to name their representatives in the na- 
tional senate can select the occasion to offer 
useful suggestions to a Government, the great 
merit of which, as its partisans so 

assure us, is that it is not above being taught its 
business. Perhaps public opinion is not to be 
gathered with any accuracy from what may 
occur in bribable places like Bedford, or 
in nominee counties like Fermanagh or Ayr. 
But it is quite possible, and very desirable, to 
attach popular conditions to the election for 
Marylebone. Let us hope that that 

will make some effort to elude the lucrative 
manceuvres of the St. Pancras vestrymen, who 
have, with unexampled impudence, handed over 
one of our popular constituencies to @ 
Downing-street nominee. At least, if we are 
to have Sir Hamilton Seymour, whose only 
merit is that he knows the feelings of the 
Czar—a knowledge which he may use 

the sinister felicity which c 

last session effusions of that other ex-am- 
bassador to St. Petersburg, Lord Clanrica 
—let it be a condition that on the hustings 
he shall be specific, and not diplomatic, i 
his declarations as to the conduct of the 
war. At present Liberals require no Pag, 
but those that are martial: as to 

and Ballot, and Taxes on Knowledge—these 
questions are being decided before 

and on the Danube. There is no cant, among 
the many cants of the moment, more afflict- 
ing than that which is based on the assumption 
that foreign war arrests home civilisation. 
It has been in war that have arisen 
glories which are the characteristics of 
English liberties are the results of war: Engst 
literature has become great in those times 
war, when the human intellect is en a 
comprehension and in sympathy >—~eve® 





English commeree springs from wars. 
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Western Powers did go to the Crimea: the 
Austrians did block out the Russians. Austria 
entered the Principalities as a neutral power, 
her position fully understood and fully acceded 
to by the other Governments; and she never 
said that she would attack Russia, while she 
did say that if Russia attacked her, she would 
depart from her neutrality. Now it is not dis- 
puted that Sebastopol was a proper point of 
attack : the Russians driven out of the Crimea 
would lose the Black Sea; and the question to 
be put is—would it have been better for the 
Allies to have left the Principalities tothe Turks 
themselves? Would it have been wise to leave 
were told to do when the troops were being | Austria on one flank, as a suspected enemy, and 
embarked for Varna. The Emperor of the| Russia on the other flank, of Omar Pasha’s 
French is sending an army to the Danube;|army? It is pleasing to believe in the soldiers 
and, simultaneously, a vast increase of force is | of urkey; but it is not practical. St. Arnaud 
ing supplied to Lord Raglan for the work |and Lord Raglan did not believe in them; and 

ich he undertook with a grossly insufficient | when they sailed from Varna they never caleu- 
strength. In the glory which will cover the | latedon the Russians being driven completely out 
amy and the nation, after the surrender, or | of Moldavia, either by the Austrians or by the 
burning aud desertion of Sebastopol, many | Turks. Why has not Omar Pasha, with the 
Ministerial errors will be forgotten and par- | army we have heard so much of, pursued the 
doned; and as we shall pass a winter talking | Russians, advanced to Ismail? Because Omar 
| Pasha knew his army would fly like chaff in 

Government is safe. But it will have to be re-| the field before such troops as were hurled at 
membered that it is not the army we sent to| the English at Inkerman. The generals, then, 


———— 
public feelin in regard to the war, 
aii at this — ee one contradic- 
emotion. The nation is ardently war- 
and yet there is none of the historic re- 
+ sine over the “great victories.” But this 
Say a accounted for. It is felt as a sin to 
jn a struggle to which our army should 
have been exposed ; there is deep, des- 
disgust with the men to whose lordly 
el and high-bred imbecility England 
has trusted a contest the most momentous in 
which she has ever been engaged. 
Errors are being repaired ; that is to say the 
two Governments are doing now what they 





_ Varna which will conquer in the Crimea : it is | sailed for the Crimea, with a full knowledge 
the army which, during the last ten days, has 


| that the Russians would be able to concentrate 


been sailing from Toulon, Marseilles, and | their forces in the Crimea. The Governments 
Portsmouth ; also that the miscalculation of | knew all the chances. The blunder therefore 
the French and English Governments about is, simply, in sending to the Crimea a force too 


Sebastopol would, even in the end, be fatal to | small for the work it had to do. Granted— 


| ws, but that Menschikoff, cut off from the|and this is urged in defence of the blunder— 


sea, cannot provide food for his troops. 'that the error of miscalculation was one in 
The Russian soldiers who fought on that | which the whole nation participated. But is 
memorable Sunday, the 5th of November, were | there no difference as to information between a 
from Bessarabia and Moldavia. It is| Government and a mob? Such a vindication 
contended cone these reinforcements could | is ruinous to the pretensions of cabinet councils. 
never have reached Menschikoff, but that the} It is, however, a very different question, 
Austrians, occupying the Principalities, and | whether we ought not to have had = army 
“paralysing the Turks,” set the Russian army | on the Danube at the same time that we were 
free. sending another to the Crimea. In other 
Such is the view now popularly taken ;| words, whether the two divisions of French 
and it is with ominous effect that these words of | tr ops being sent for Christmas ought not to 
Kossuth, uttered four months ago in Glasgow, | have been sent for Midsummer? That the 
we beg reproduced. Referring to the Aus- | two Governments should have forced Austria 
ttiamoccupation of the Principalities, he said:— | out of her neutrality—that is to say, should 
“Your Government calls that alliance, but I call it have forced Austria to join Russia—we entirely 
twason; and so will history call it. By this trick of disbelieve. By-and-by, it may be good policy 
dnstrian perfidy, the Czar being relieved from danger) to insist on her taking sides. But, so far, 
inthat quarter, his right wing secured, he can and will | we see, on the Austrian side of our diplomacy, 
tow detach such numbers of his army hence as he| yo error. Our business is to conquer Russia, 
likes, and concentrate them thither where you choose to} ¢g save Constantinople ; and precisely the 
tttackhim. He is at home, you thousands of miles off. reasons which justify the French alliance 
Ton shall be beaten. justify the Austrian alliance. Those liberal 
To take a fortress, accessible by trenches, and having politicians who would have the war a war for 
:* pepe Ls att tly gag pong human freedom, and would do the whole work 
7. a. Aseinggeram o tela de Seiad mee, Pe overlook the fact that we have to deal 
; . ene’ ™P) | with Governments, aristocratic and despotic 
linked by terrible fortresses, and an army for garrison vane: i t infl teenie 
ia it, and new armies pouring upon your flank and and that it is only "y gradual - =e these 
. . % P Gove mts can be forced into shaping the 
War, and you in the plains of the Crimea, with almost | — ° ping 
® cavalry to resist them,—that is such an undertaking, —— had the popular wishes. ° 
{ succeed in which more forces are necessary than |, We regard Louis Napoleon s responsible, 
Haglan and France can ever unite in that quarter for |" 40 equal degree with our Government, for 
ch an aim. And in that position is Sebastopol, thanks | ‘ne conduct, hitherto, of the war. The petty, 
your Austrian alliance, which, having interposed her- | Clerky conception of the war is the conception 
Mf between you and your enemy in Wallachia, made | Of a council as much French as English, And 
the Czar free to send such numbers to Sebastopol as | We consequently apprehend that Louis Napo- 
te likes. You will be beaten. Remember my word. | leon has this year effectually exploded his pre- 
Your braves will fall in vain under Russian bullets and | tensions to genius. 
i air,as the Russians fell under Turkish bullets | 
4 Danubian fever. Not one out of five of your | 
braves, immolated in vain, shall see Albion or Gallia | WHERE TO GET REINFORCEMENTS. 
‘n.” Tuer is no sign that Russia will give in, no 
_ Now, to call this prophecy, appears to us to | sign that the German Powers will hurry them- 
confusion in the popular notion of} selves to assist us. We have not yet gone to 
war. The Governments have blundered | the length of suspecting that our Government 
3 but those who reproduce these words | intends to surrender. France will probably 
ith do not hit the point. 'stand with us so long as we have the means 
Austria came into the Principalities at the | of obtaining present suecess. Meanwhile, the 
v. on of the Western Powers. The! war eats up the human fuel with which we 
stern Powers wanted to go to the Crimea: | supply it; while more is demanded by our 
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k to block out Russia: the’ Government, and cheerfully given by the 


Remember my word. ....... 
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el will soon press upon us, already 
cauingpalien babel to rake hard 
i rock of people, He 


n the primary 
ge egies with those 
says, have “nothing to get 
lose,” who are willing to have 
with the coarse white worsted used 
and to be marched away “to 
when that first “scum” of the 
up, it is necessary to dip into the 
the nation, and that is what the 
officer is at this moment actually doing. Y 
men who were induced to enter the militia, on 
the supposition that they would only be called 
upon to serve locally—in their own county, or 
at most to defend some neighbouring part 
the United Kingdom—now find that the militia 
regiments are gradually being embodied, that 
is, converted into a force under the liabilities of 
the regular forces, except that it cannot be 
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taken beyond the four seas, The private 
citizen, therefore, who thought that the militia 


bounty only rendered him liable for a few days’ 
drill in the year, unless the Russians should 
actually come, now finds himself turned into a 
regular soldier, taken away from his home, 
and ordered to the most distant quarters of his 
own country. The recruiting-sergeant is 
further instructed by Mr. Sidney Herbert to 
visit these militia dépédés, and draw forth re- 
cruits for the regulars. 

But if drafts be made from the militia at 
one hand, it will be necessary to make a new 
draft upon the people for the recruiting of the 
militia, unless we are to be left with reduced 
garrisons at home. We have already the ele- 
ments of the progress that Government is 
making in this direction. The Allies landed 
at Eupatoria in the middle of September ; two 
months of the actual war between the Allies 
and Russia have scarcely passed, before we 
have such a demand for reinforcements as re- 
quires a doubling of our army in that quarter. 
Now, supposing the increase were to 

at that ratio, we should very soon be obliged to 
match the continental states in the magnitude 
of our forces. The winter, of course, will 
occasion a short relaxation in this increase; but 
with spring it will have a new impulse. The 
task of our Government at present is, to show 
that they are augmenting the forces fast enough 
and they will have to persevere in that aug- 
mentation as the field of their operations 
widens. Part of the fleet will winter at Kiel, 
and strongest impatience exists for action in 
that quarter ; but we believe we are correct in 
saying that there cannot be any very important 
naval results, unless, as we cannot expect, the 
Russian fleet should come forth to be conquered, 
or unless our fleet should be reinforced by an 
army to act on shore. We shall want, there- 
fore, an army of the Baltic to balance an army 
of the Crimea. If the German Governments 
should prove faithless, we then shall want an 
army of observation on the Rhine, and per- 
haps up the Rhine. To talk, therefore, simply 
of doubling, is to take the very lowest estimate 
of the increase that we already perceive to be 
necessary ; whereas, every one of us knows that 
there must commence a new series of events in 
the spring, calling for new armies and new in- 
crease. 

Some evidence of the strong sense which 
these necessities are forcing upon Ministers and 
ministerial people appears in more than one 
side. Our genial but moderate contemporary, 
the Examiner, is arguing stoutly for the 

ment of a Polish corps; a very proper auxiliary. 
But need we stop there? Is Austria a friend 
or foe? It is a question that can only be 





answered practically, If she is our friend 
iwhere are E armies, to act on the Pruth, on 
the Tchernaya, on the Neva, and on the Rhine? 
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If she is a foe, why should we draw the line at 
Poles? Have we not also Hungarians and 
Italians, also Germans, whose numbers cannot 
be counted? Now, we repeat what we said 
last week, that if Ministers palter with the in- 
terests of the country, if they allow time for 
Austria to play the traitor, and are ultimately 
obliged to reinforce British armies with immense 
drafts of men at an enormous cost of taxes, they 
will lay imposts on the British people due only 
to the weakness of the Government and not to 
the necessities of the case. The auxiliaries of 
which we speak would be self-supporting ; they 
would, with comparatively little assistance, as a 
sort of capital at starting, pay themselves—and 
pay themselves handsomely out of the chosen 
action. 

Another proof of the necessity under which 
Government lies, is a signal infraction of the 
rule against granting commissions to non-com- 
missioned officers. Within the last month there 
have been about a score of such commissions 
given to non-commissioned officers, for services 
in the East. It is an excellent example; but 
we ask whether there are only nineteen non- 
commissioned officers that deserve commissions? 
We also ask whether, in proportion, there are 
more private soldiers and non-commissioned 
officers than officers who have importuned for re- 
tirement—who have come home on the plea of 
slight wounds, or who have, as one gentleman 
of the distinguished privileged and moneyed 
classes is said to have done—refused to enter 
the trenches? No! if a non-commissioned 
officer or private is wounded he is sent into the 
hospital for repairs, and returned to the field as 
soon as possible. If he refused to act he would 
be shot or flogged. The commencement of a 
better rule of promotion we are prepared to 
praise most heartily ; but it is confessed that 
the existing rule is absolutely intolerable, and 
unless we are to regard the improvement as the 
first’ successful insertion of the point of the 
wedge, we can no more accept the gift of a score 
of commissions to the non-commissioned officers 
as an instalment than we could accept the point 
of the wedge in lieu of the entire instrument. 
‘We must have a distribution of commissions as 
the true bounty for drawing our enterprising 
youth into the ranks; we must have the subju- 
gated nations of false allies permitted to be our 
auxiliaries beyond the four seas. 








ENGLAND'S LITTLE BILL. 


BernG a highly commercial people, we English 
may, perhaps, derive a new light on the sub- 
ject of Continental obligations, if we take ac- 
count of the money that we have invested in 
that line. A Parliamentary paper just issued 
by the Treasury, on the motion of Mr. Hume, 
gives an account of all money paid or advanced 
to any foreign state from 1793 to the close of 
1853. The total is 64,215,0002, of which 
about 620,000/. has been repayed. The Greek 
loan and the Russian-Dutch loan, together 
about 4,639,000/., occurred since 1816. The 
rest, nearly 59,000,0002., is due to the period 
of the old war and peace. Russia has had 
nearly 15,000,000/. of our money; Germany 
nearly 8,000,000/.; Prussia, 5,670,000/. ; 
Bavaria, 500,000/. ; Hesse Cassel, 1,271,107; 
Hesse Darmstadt, 263,000/. We make no 
account of the loans to Hanover or Brunswick, 
which were, to a certain extent, family matters. 
We set aside for the present the 4,200,000I. 
advanced to Austria. But here we have the 
sum of 15,000,0002. advanced to Russia, and 
the sum of more than 18,000,000/. advanced 
to ‘‘ Germany”—under one name or other lent 
to our enemies or doubtful allies. 

Of course we should not repeat this wonder- 
ful example of “a fool and his money,” but 
can we have none of it back? Is it not a good 
opportunity for levying an execution upon 
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some of our debtors! Perhaps if we were to 
substitute some other clients in place of the 
Czar, they might be glad to repay us the 
money, with interest. We will answer for it 
that there are German princes in that store- 
house of suspended royalties who could raise a 
few millions on their future revenues, if Eng- 
land would help them to thrones now held by 
defaulters. Sweden, who owes us nearly 
5,000,000/. (4,845,5717.), should be reminded 
of that little bill; and it might not be amiss 
even to call a small sum of money to the 
memory of Austria, who wants it very badly 
just at present, and might perceive from that 
old memory how much cheaper it is for her to 
side with England, whose money she had 
fingered, than her false ally Russia, to whom 
she is every year paying cash on account of 
the Hungarian defence. If the subsidised 
states cannot make us some little reversion, we 
should say that they ought to give us a few 
territories; and just now, at the depreciated 
value which crowns and royal domains bear in 
the European market, we might really get a 
few states and fields worth having in different 
parts of Europe for our sixty millions at com- 
pound interest. 





OBITUARY. 

Napo.eon, the prodigal of human life, said of 
Trafalgar: ‘‘ The English claim it as a great 
victory. Bah !—I won Nelson: the balance is 
against them.” The great man knew the value 
of his class. And thus, this week, balancing 
losses against won battles, the account is not 
allon one side. What with Russian cannon, and 
the diseases that search out those who live at 
home at ease, England has been grievously 
maimed of most precious lives these last ten 
days. 

First count that grand proconsul, Cathcart, 
whose happy opportunity of death symmetrizes 
his splendid career ; where even in this England, 
which teems with greatness, can we point out 
his successor? He was—in a possible event— 
to follow Raglan as generalissimo ; who now is 
to follow Raglan? ‘The question suggests the 
extent of the calamity. 

In minor grades many will be missed; for 
though Sparta has as worthy sons, has she 
worthier? That gallant Tory, Colonel Blair 
—even the “ Ministerial side” will see a gap 
there on the Opposition benches, where the 
eye was wont to stray for the handsome, honest, 
onae of the member for Ayrshire. Full and 

earty were his cheers for Disraeli—his chari- 
varis of Cobden. But who remembers the 
partisan in the noble fellow who fell for 
England—for the Radicals as well as for the 
order he scorned the Radicals for assailing ? 
Where will the young Tories seek his successor 
to lead in the gay uproar of debate ? 

Sir Arthur Brooke has been struck down at 
home in his own house. Pleasant model of 
the patrician county member, his seat will be 
vacant too, with whatever promptness writs 
oes issue or members may be returned. There 
is logic in the democratic tendency to make 
the House of Commons really representative of 
the people. But the young Sir Arthur Brookes 
are not responsible for the constitutional delu- 
sions in which they share, and from which they, 
too, suffer; and while the House of Commons 
is aclub, the regret is natural for the club- 
bable men who, returning officers notwith- 
standing, are turned out by Death—‘“ on 
petition.” Sir Arthur, modest silent member, 
was a gentleman—and hon. gentlemen will 
lament him. 

Lord Dudley Stuart—how we grieve that 
we so often made merry over his European 
sallies—was a gallant knight-errant of 
oppressed nationalities. And as a knight- 
errant is only a Don Quixote when he is 





an anachronism, so the solemn justification 








———___,«_,o———— 
of the career of the late high-minded wo 
for Marylebone, is that ive sean 
the House of Commons would have been “ 
imperfect assembly without him—and that he 
did good—good to the House, purified } 
being lifted from its vestry routine into the 
haute politique in which ‘that ardent soul 
lived,—-good to the country, which need 
such a man, a born statesman as born lord, to 
carry it out of insularity,—and good to the 
causes of which he accepted the champion- 
ship. He had his defects: those enthu- 
siastic men, who are not of the world but of 
the haute politique, are “bores” sometimes to 
the multitude who only have time for yest 
routine: and he was much laughed at. But 
never ill-naturedly ; and not a man in England 
but grieves over the premature close of a gene- 
rous, chivalric life—not a Pole but counts 
Poland’s chances less that Lord Dudley is no 
more. 

These are the heroes of the army and of 
politics. Humbler, and less conspicuous, but 
perhaps more valuable men, have gone too. 
Of Professor Edward Forbes, the brilliant and 
devoted student of science—who could make 
a review article on a pond of mollusca as 
thrilling and as crowded with character as 
a romance—we have elsewhere spoken; and 
even in a week noisy with the alarum of war, 
what workman in civilisation can overlook that 
death ? 

Lastly—with the modesty due from our craft 
—let us recount the death of a great jour- 
nalist, Frederick Knight Hunt. There are no 
journals devoted to the annals of journalists :— 
it is the only “class” without an “ organ ;” 
and thus a Daily News which gives space to 
mourning for a dead politician, thinks it de- 
corous discretion to be briefly sorrowful about 
a man who yesterday was the Daily News. 
But no such restraint fetters a contemporary: 
and there should be among journalists no aftec- 
tation in ignoring the genuine importance of a 
personage who wields the influence of a powerful 
daily paper. The Daily News represented to 
Europe the views and feelings of a vast section 
of English middle-class liberalism; and in the 
truest sense, Knight Hunt was a leader 
of liberals. We differed from him; and de- 
plored what we frequently denominated a mis- 
lead ; but never with a doubt but that his keen, 
vigorous, and practical intellect was at work with 
thorough conscientiousness. But Frederick 
Knight Hunt—a leader in the press, but a fol- 
lower elsewhere—was of Jess importance as @ 
politician than as a “ newspaper man.” He 
was a perfect representative of his class in Eng- 
land: thorough master of his trade: heartily 
devoted to it ; jealous of its honour ; scrupulous 
for its privileges; and ardent for its exaltation. 
He was by no means a great writer, and he 
wrote anonymously; so that the “ public, 
which hears little of its press leaders, will haye 
forgotten him, and the notice of him, ere 
another week has passed. But in his profession 
he should be remembered for a distinction which 
he sustained over several years—he turned out 
daily the best journal for ews that was to be 
found in Europe. 


CHURCH CONFLICTS. 


Queen Isanetia the Second, of Spain, has 
a little recovered her popularity, by an_sct 
which will occasion some surprise in this Pro- 
testant country. Her most Catholic Majesty 
has lain under some suspicion that, in imaugu- 
rating the Constitution, she intended to deteat 
it. She professed to throw herself “ into the 
arms of her people,” but was supposed to do so 
with mental oe if _ — arrogant 
sarcasm. The reading of the wr 
might not have done much to remove this bad 
impression ; the emotion which she 


displayed in 
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—— oh itt fing it, although it touched the hearts of 


that stood around, and won for her 
cheers on departure than she had heard 
1 «her cold reception, might have signified any- 
pt or almost nothing. But when she went 
ooh chapel of Our Lady of Atocha,—sur- 
her carriage to the priest that carried 
| the Host and walked on foot,—visited a sick 
; and witnessed the administration of 
unction, leaving a gift of money with 
the sufferer, —chen the people believed that she 
gas in earnest, and became more reconciled to 
their “ constitutional Queen.” 
| In this Protestant country we laugh at the 
| meeting of prelates of the Roman Church in 
| the capital of St. Peter to discuss the interpre- 
"tation of doctrines respecting “‘ the Immaculate 
b jon” or “the real presence ;” we say 
that there is as rmouch superstition as piety in 
the act that made Queen Isabella surrender 
) her carriage to the priest and witness the 
 gnointing of the patient on her death-bed ; but 
' yet there are incidents in that ceremony which 
speak a profound truth. If it be true that there 
ga power greater than kings,—that in His 
' gght the highest and the lowest are equal ; if 
A that the deepest instincts of our na- 
| ure,—the love of life, the tribulation of the 
' flesh, and the hope hereafter,—are common to 
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tothese common truths before each other for 
gurmutual guidance and support, then perhaps 
'} there was more of truth than falsehood in the 
t ceremonial in which Queen Isabella took 

At all events, in this Protestant country 
we ought not to sneer too much at pageants or 
mockeries of religion. We have George 
Anthony Denison, an archdeacon or bishop’s 
lieutenant, asserting doctrines generally con- 
sidered inconsistent with those of the Church, 
whelling against his bishops, and yet endea- 
youring to evade a decision at the hands of 
the law of the land by pleading forms in bar of 
lis episcopal prosecutor! ‘the bishop sus- 
pended him, and he carries the question of 
“real presence” into the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. It is a new device for a martyr to 
wek a prohibition from the Queen’s Bench or 
i injunction in Chancery —a process that 
ily, fa been valuable to Latimer and 

, if they could have found the court to 
sustain them. 

Not long since a fellow-bishop of Mr. Deni- 
son's utor, the Bishop of London, de- 
Bed 2. charge to his se , in which he 
insisted on the duty of the parish to maintain 
ischurch. Imitating the retort of the patient 
to his physician, the parish might tell the 

to sustain itself—to look after its own 
means and business. We have already men- 
fined the pamphlet on Voluntaryism, whose 
Wnter seizes the statistics of Mr. Horace Mann, 
| 
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and shows that all the increase in population, | 
o& m the numbers of attendants at divine | 
¥orship, has been appropriated by the Dis- | 
enters; that in fact, although at present in a) 
Majority of actual attendants at divine worship, 

Church of England is a fixed quantity, and 
the increase belongs altogether to the Dis- 
faters, What matters it to keep up the body | 





mstain the parish fabric while the light has | 
thus nk, is to imitate in malice prepense | 
that small monstrosity of nature, a shrunken | 
ad withered kernel rattling within a hollow | 
- Where is the use of paying chureh- | 
. guetain an edifice whose Ministers can- | 
it? According to the very ground 

taken by the Bishop 3 London, ds speople| 
may be compelled to subsidise the church, 
g they do not belong to it. What a/| 
onfession, that the Church of England is one | 
relies upon the bailiff’s broker, and | 
would be repudiated by the people of England | 
five for the enforcement of the law which the | 











bulk of the English people regard as nothing 
better than a relic of past slavery. Take 
Bishop Bloomfield’s position at the best, and 
we find a practical admission that the Church 
of England is only the Church of the few, and 
that the people of England are without a 
church, only compelled to give tribute to a 
church which they do not use—do not pray in, 
and do not believe in. 

To talk of the “ Church of England,” indeed, 
in the ordinary acceptation which those three 
words might bear, is a folly. There is no such 
thing as the “Church of England.” There 
is a sect which affects to look down upon all 
others, because it has had in the main the 
appointing of all official people. But while 
great numbers of the three kingdoms stand 
aloof from this so-called Church of England, 
we see evidence of progressive severance. Major 
Powys, hon. sec. to the Central Association, 
&c., refuses to recognise Roman Catholics. 
Our fellow countrymen who make the sign of 
the cross have laboured as hard as any of the 
obscure and anonymous in the performance of 
their duties in the Crimea; but the self-con- 
stituted administrator of a charity finds that 
Protestants alone are deserving. Bishops are 
suggesting coercion to wring money for their 
church from a reluctant people, while the Dis- 
senters, on the strength of Mr. Mann’s sta- 
tistics, are proving that it is they who possess 
the growing numbers of the people. The 
nation, therefore, scattered, unimpressed by 
reverence for the Church, is leaving that 
Church as nothing better than a privileged 
sect—‘‘a corporation of soothsayers,” whose 
most distinctive relation with the people con- 
sists in its being the only sect with a right of 
local taxation. It is not the Church of England, 
though it has wrongfully succeeded to the pro- 
perty of what was once the Church of England. 
It has no right to the parish church, because 
the Church of England could only be a church 
embracing the people of England. With the 
amplest opportunity, the so-called Church 
of England throws away its chance of becoming 
connected with the body of the people. If we 
desire to have a Church, we must adopt such 
an arrangement as will permit the Church of 
the minority to lay aside, at all events for pur- 
poses of practical compulsion, the distinctive 
rights of this corporation, break down exclusive 
antagonisms of creed, overlook minor details, 
and consent to be the Church of the people of 
England. Could we arrive at such a condition 
as that, we might, perchance, find less quarrel- 
ling amongst ourselves about the dry lumber 
or the “ filthy lucre” of ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, and might learn a little more of that 
genuine feeling which makes the Spanish people 
reconciled to their Queen when she appeals to 
a divine truth through an idle ceremonial. 





LUNATICS CRIMINAL AND MATRI- 
MONIAL. 
Tur Thornhill-Chichester-Ferrers case reminds 
us that there has been a commission overhauling 
many subjects of law which fell under the 
purview of the civil courts, but as yet we have 
had little more from it than a Blue Book or 


Miss Thornhill has been rescued 
proper marriage by the intervention of the Lord 
Chancellor; but why should Miss Thornhill 


enjoy that peculiar superintendence and favour, | 
which is not given to other young ladies? | these cases. 


Many an honest girl falls a victim to a reckless 
and selfish man, without the Lord Chancellor’s 
interfering in the least degree, or so much as 
thinking about it. The reason is, that Miss 
Thornhill and other young ladies who are so 
favoured have property. There is not the same 
care for young ladies without a “ consideration.” 

The practice originates in an old tyrannical 
claim by the Crown. After the Conquest, the 








ee 
king claimed to be the lord of all lands; he 
also could exercise a right of seeing that every 
land was in such custody as to secure him a 
proper quota towards his army; and thus, when 
land fell into the hands of a female, the kiug 
arrogated to himself the right of seeing that 
she was furnished a proper husband—proper, 
that is, from the royal and military point of 
view. Ly degrees this duty was delegated to 
the Lord Chancellor, and it has now e- 
rated into uothing but a special solicitae on 
the part of the state for the protection of young 
ladies who possess property inst adven- 
turous suitors. It is very desirable to protect 
women against machinations of the kind, but 
in the United States they get at the same 
object by a way that is much more rational, 
and that extends the protection to all women 
whatsoever. The woman has a share in the 
roprietary right ; and although we believe the 
usband can have some claim upon her pro- 
perty, as the wife has upon the husband’s, she 
a distinct title of her own to property 
coming to herself. This is a general law, and 
it is free‘from all the cumbersome, and some- 
times cruel, interference that attends the privi- 
lege of the ward in Chancery. 

Excellent as Lord St. Leonards’ Bills re- 
specting Lunacy are, they still leave something 
to be desired; for English reform would think 
itself culpable if it were to do its work effec- 
tually, and were so “extreme” as to be 
thorough-going. Besides wards in Chancery, 
there is an unhappy set of persons who undergo 
the protection of the law; they are the Cri- 
minal Lunatics, who may be divided into two 
classes—those who become insane during the 
period of their penal servitude, and those 
who are either found to have been insane at 
the time of the offence, or who become so im- 
mediately afterwards. There is no difficulty in 
dealing with the former; they are committed 
to some public asylum, by the Secretary of 
State’s warrant, until cured, and when cured, 
they are sent back to the place whence they 
came. With the other and larger class of 
lunatic offenders, the case is different. 

We learn that the number of persons who 
are annually found insane on arraignment, or 
acquitted on the plea of insanity is somewhere 
about thirty. No doubt can be felt that the 
state should have a care of them. The lunatic 
afflicted with a homicidal mania must not be 
allowed to go at large; though not morally 
amenable to the laws, nor capable of responsi- 
bility for their acts, the safety of the community 
requires that these thirty persons should be 
placed under proper restraint, and, if possible, 
cured. But, in thus providing, the existing law 
commits a great wrong. The effect is to place 
these uvha le in a far worse position 
than if sheg eal oon found guilty of crimes 
while in a sane and accountable state. 

The law made and provided in these cases 
enacts that, “Ifa jury acquit a person on ac- 
count of insanity, or a person indicted for any 
offence be found upon arraignment insane, the 
Court, before whom such trial shall be had, 
shail order such person in strict custody, in such 
place and in saehen as to the Court shall 


of the church, if the spirit is thus fled? To|two. According to the judgment of the court, | seem fit until her Majesty’s pleasure be known.” 
from an im- | Hereupon a royal warrant issues, committing 


| 


the prisoners to safe custody until her Majesty's 
pleasure be declared. Strange to relate, how- 
ever, the royal pleasure is never declared in 
Every year somewhere about 
thirty persons are thus left in gaols and county 
asylums, forgotten and neglected, awaiting in 
vain a declaration of the royal pleasure. They 
are never released but by death. Their case 
is not improved by being cast indiscriminately 
amongst the most depraved felons of the gaols, 
or the worst cases of insane criminality in the 
asylums. So that after repeatedly = wd 
that such persons are not really criminals—after 
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rating truth for 

ment still leaves the 
treatment reserved for the 
country ! 


Parlia- 
of red under 
class in the 





THE LADY FERRERS CASE. 
SrranGe is the tendency of the Ferrers family 
to heroism in causes cdlsbres Tyburn is lost 
in ee : and ibly even a footman in 
the Ferrers iniby,' ct-cnkans resident in that 
region, could not now guide the children or the 
lapdogs to the spot over which dangled the 
celebrated silken rope to which an “ eminent 
novelist” has hung a tale. Besides, hanging 
has out with that fashion in deference to 
which a Lord Ferrers or a Lord Mohun made 
for manslaughter, as a pastime. Your great 
personage submits, re to the medi- 
oerity of an age shaken by French revolutions 
into some hypocrisy: and we, thus, see a Lady 
Ferrers humbly seeking a distinction by 
steering for Newgate. She has been saved by 
a Lord Chancellor, who, it muy be, appre- 
hended the imtercessions to which a French 
official of his caste was when ‘the 
young Count killed the jeweller—that was 
when Franee was as aristocratic as England 
now is; and the tipstaffs of the Court of 
Chancery, their democratic fingers tickling, 
hay to clutch at the cloak of a Countess, 

ave been kept off by a Judge whose parvenu 
feelings were touched, and whose bowels of 
compassion—for a Countess— seem propor- 
tionate to the amount of hair in his wig—a 
wig which the Constitution requires should be 
copious, because it has to cover, or to hide, not 
only his own conscience, but the conscience of 
his sovereign. Think of a Countess being in 
Newgate! And what if Newgate, in its ca- 
pacity as connected with the offended Court 
of Chancery, should partake of the retentive- 
ness of that Aula, and keep a prisoner as long 
as the court reserves a cause! That is a eon- 
sideration which, during this week, must have 
been perplexing the confined mind of that dis- 
tinguished Trish clerk of the peace (an absentee 
clerk of the peaee—no doubt a rule of such 
officers—which accounts for the disturbed state 
of Treland—or which, otherwise, may be ex- 
comm on the ground that there is no peace 
or the clerks to look after), the Hon. Mr. 
Chichester. 

The story of “Thornhill and Thornhill”— 
which we elsewhere relate with scrupulous 
elaborateness—bears its own moral, and suffi- 
ciently stigmatises the contemptible characters 
of the brother and sister engaged in the aristo- 
cratic pursuit of burglary—we do not mean 
entering a house for plate, but for heiresses. 
But the general moral of the matter, as illus- 
trating the manners of the time, is not quite so 
obvious, and is worth some attention. This 
moral is not at all affected by any sort of answer 
to the question inevitably raised by the report 
of the case as to whether the young lady, who is 
the heroine, is quite so angelic as the vene- 
rable Lord Chancellor, on her assurance, assured 
the court she was. Very likely the lady was 
amusing herself with her amorous clerk of the 
pane, and enjoyed the chase to which—a ve: 

owing deer—she subjected herself. If not 
an ingénue, more shame to Lady Ferrers, for 
this would make her ladyship guilty, not only 


of i ieties, but of stupidities. 
The English public is aware of the weak- 
nesses of our male arist Because our 


male eee is fighting well in the Crimea 
—at which vm son press crows, as 
though they had expected our male aristocracy 
to run away, and as t the highly-fed fine 
fellows, being English, eould be less brave than 
privates Brown, Robinson, and Jones—we are 
asked, in a manner assuming that there cannot’ 
by possibility be amy answer, to overlook those 
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and, for present purposes, a statement of such 
weaknesses will be interesting. Our male aris- 
tocracy pretends to a right to have complete 
governmental domination in these islands; and 
though, in theory, that right is somewhat lazily 
denied by these islands, yet, practically, the 
male aristocracy manages to get most of its 
own way. It crushes the Crown; it monopo- 
lises the House ; and has two-thirds of 
the Lower House of Legislature—the two- 
thirds sufficing for a working majority, while 
the other estates are pon and while the 
Cabinet excludes all but peers, or the tools 
of peers. It has the Church for jits y 

sons; the colonies, so far as ready-made for- 
tunes in the shape of good situations are con- 
eerned, ditto; and in the army, as we see in a 
case turning up this week, it obtains, if not all 
the commissions, at least all the commissions 
‘without purchase”—and which lead to any- 
thing. The tid-bits of British life are its own; 
only the crumbs of the constitutional feast reach 
the aspiring members of the classes who, 
though “ well-clothed” and horribly stupid, are 
not ‘‘well-born.” These advantages it obtains 
by considerable political wrong: by rendering 
our Parliament a delusion—rendering our Par- 
liament a delusion, among other means, by 
bribing and corrupting our picked electors. 
A Stonor case—a Stafford case—a Keogh case 
—a Lawley case—these cases, familiar in the 
short memory of the careless public, explain 
the system. 

Yet we have heard of palliations. When, 
during the era of the Derby Ministry and the 
elective committee inquiries of 1853, all Eng- 
land was holding its patriotic nose, offended by 
the stench of universal political corruption, we 
were referred to consolations; for practical 
men, your “man of the world, sir,” told us that 
all such things signified as nothing—that where 
everything was understood nobody was deceived 
—that though all were thieves, yet that enough 
was gained if there were the honour which pre- 
vails among depredators —and that, in fine, 
there was something compensating for the atro- 
cities of public life—there was the exquisiteness 
of the purity of private life. 

Alas, now, if the ladies should be like the 
lords! Can it be that as Britannia is to the 
Earl, so is Miss Thornhill to the Countess ? 
That as Mr. Chichester is clerk of the peace 
absentee, so is Miss Chichester, protectrix of 
middle-class heiresses, a Cardenite in smooth 
disguise? We, conscientious though demo- 
cratic, have always contended that the dire 
instances of aristocratic profligacy were ex- 
ceptional, not systematic, class cases. But 
we admit to being startled by the Ferrers 
case, because it is so quiet a case—so unosten- 
tatious a case—the letters of Lady Ferrers being 
remarkably “lady-like” in their quiet, un- 
affected, pursuit of what struck her as an every- 
day object—swindling a rich young girl into 
marrying a worthless brother, who, if in no other 
respect an unfit match, could not seek an 
heiress honourably because he was, as he would 
say—and no doubt with an accent worthy of 
his birth, if not of his fortune — “criblé de 
dettes.”” The question, then, is—Can it be 
that the easy impudence of Lady Ferrers 
is up to the standard of worldly morality recog- 
nised in her class ? 

Victoria, by the grace of God, and goodwill 
of her people, Sovereign of these realms, we 
consent to have plundered by the Lords—that 
is constitutional; but let the middle.classes look 
to their Miss Thornhills! After all, the most 
Macairey of our aristocracy may be the ladies. 
It would be a consolation for the democracy to 
have the one punished by the other; and the 
fact might illustrate the historic theory—that 
where there is not public virtue there must be 





private vice. 
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— Tue case of omnibuses would 

that no man knows his own Wusiness; just % show 
the ordinary maxim. The omnibuses in the metro. 
polis are continually changing their fares, and they 
find themselves in this predicament—that if their 
fares are low, the expense of working exceeds the 
profit; if their fares are high, they have the same 
result, because they run without Passengers, or haye 
too few. In any case the Chancellor of the Bx. 
chequer exacts the running tax whenever they leave 
the yard, whether they have passengers or-not: and 
now they go to the Chancellor of the Exch 
asking him to remove the incubus from their car. 
riages. The omnibuses are steadily falling‘in num. 
ber, because the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
placed such heavy imposts upon them; so that, to 
get a revenue, he not only imposes.a tax which pte- 
vents the thing taxed, but by the self-same process 
stops the imcome from the omnibus proprietors which 
might otherwise exist for the benefit of the income 
tax collector! Without the tax the proprietors ayer 
that they could run at the rate of a penny a mile, 
That, we believe, would be the true rate for London, 
and probably for all great towns. But then the 
public want some simple index of the mile for the 
penny; and here is a thing in which the authorities 
could probably help the proprietors and public too, 
Why not have the whole metropolis mapped out into 
square miles; let every omnibus, ay tax 

the number of miles run; and ayy i” i 
a penny for every boundary passed. We 

this would really yield the largest revenue both to 
proprietor and Chancellor; and the homely )public 
would, in that form, constantly find that the ride in 
the omnibus saves shoe-leather! 

In Glasgow, however, the omnibus has played 
the most curious of its vagaries. In order to pro- 
mote the piety of that commercial capital the om- 
nibus and cab proprietors have ceased running on 
the Sabbath-day; the principal effect of which is to 
prevent infirm people from going to church. The 
fact is, nature has not destined man to arrest all his 
movements on the seventh day in the week, though 
the omnibus proprietors seem to think that nature 
and the God of nature ought to have adopted that 
regulation. The cab and omnibus proprietors have 
thought to improve upon the Divine government of 
the universe; but, as usual, when man attempts 
that presumptuous correction, the improvement is 
deterioration. The stoppage of a disturbance proves 
to be the stoppage of a pious duty. 

It turns out, however, that the omnibus proprie- 
tors who had been running their carriages on the 
seventh day, had turned their piety to a very peca- 
liar purpose: although running their omnibus for 
seven days, and taking the profits for the seventh 
day, they only paid their servants wages for six 
days. Profits, it appears, are under some divine 
blessing; but payment of wages would be aecursed. 
This is quite the one-sided view of piety which suits 
our commercial age, and it has been to 
the pious public of Glasgow in sos a form, 
that they will perhaps be driven to some penetrating 
consideration of the whole subject. y 
— Two months ago the public would have said 
that if a good round sum of money was to be cok 
lected, Major Powys was the man to do it. He got 
up the Central Association on behalf of wives ' 
families as well as cone ~~ orphans; ad - 
liberally, talked generously, R 
90,0002” He hae since averred that his charity for 
wives and families, as well as for widows and orp 
is limited to those cautious females who have only 
the most regular husbands, and also regimental 1 
cognition. Further, the major will ta 
Roman Catholic intermediary between the Cen 
Association and any wife or widow. ed a 
Catholic priest need apply” he posts at the a 
his charity. Flocks of subscribers are stale 
the formal and sectarian distinctions drawn in 


nistering their bounty. At almost e meeting of 
subscribers to the Patriotic Fund ques 
to draw forth the declaration that the official 
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fund to be collected, Major Powys would be 


anew to prevent it. 
” ‘ees sisating held for the purpose of sup- 
the t array of editorial talent engaged 
pong Morning Advertiser, a gentleman named 
speech to prove that oe 1" 
i all competitors. ‘ rere (sai 
i esr, vaste pages were filled with 
tions of Addison‘ !), Steele(!!), Johnson, 
yor Oliver Goldsmith ?” Where, indeed, is that 
ai Rambler? We should like to see it. Yet 
this gentleman also presumed to explain what, in his 
opinion, were the qualifications necessary to make a 
itor of a r. 
ee erry 9 his draft upon the treasurer to 
Defence and Testimonial Fund an unintentional 
act of discourtesy; surely it merits a harsher term. 
In the first place, the list was not closed, and no 
of the money had been made to him: to 
deal 


- 


with the money, therefore, in anticipation was 
like pawning a testimonial snuff-box before the cere- 
mony of presentation. Besides this, it turns out that 
the story about the profitable investment is, to use a 
mild expression, doubtful; there being no such rail- 
way in existence. Again, we suggest that this money 
should go to the Patriotic Fund. 
— Lord Palmerston has directed the prosecution 
of a Manchester bill-sticker, for posting a placard 
ing extracts from the war correspondence, 
tending to excite disgust at the war. What will his 
jordship do with the author of the following passage 
from the despatches of the Morning Herald ’—“ As 
I pi my way back among the dead and dying, 
turning aside to let the stretchers with their moan- 
ing burdens pass, I could not help thinking—oh, you 
English people, who are so clamorous for war and 
come and survey this scene, and you will 
exclaim with all who have—Peace / let there be peace 


Pr 
ne! he Guildhall Hop was a disgusting bar- 
parism! not because it was a dance of death, but 
because of the thorough vulgarity of the whole 
sfair. The music an hour-and-a-half late; and 
those queer city girls, and their queerer men, 
not dancing ! 

— Itis rather annoying to the new payers of In- 
come-tax, the young men—gentlemen—that their 
money is applied without any reference to any wishes 
that they have the opportunity of expressing. The 
notion amongst that class is that it has been wasted, 
rather misapplied, and that it would have been 
better expended on the military service than on the 
naval, which has played a less prominent part. They, 
however, are far more annoyed at being socially 
tempted from sharing the glory which they pur- 
chase for others. Had the produce of the tax levied 
been applied to the raising of a regiment, or regi- 
ments, of gentlemen, every private soldier of which 
would even absolutely have gained caste, a large body 
@ men would have been made happy, and their 
wuntry would have had, at comparatively trifling 
cost, od number of the most valuable volunteers— 
thosewho fight with a conviction of the sanctity of 
‘their cause. 

— Have you heard of the “bolt” of Lord ——, 
ttinkermann? A shell fell near him; he ran, to the 
mazement of his men, exclaiming, “ D—d nonsense 
Waiting to be hit!” So it was; but the uneducated 
Masses cannot understand the Charles Lamb dis- 
qQuiifieations for the army—“short-sighted and a 
toward.” My notion is that the wise men should, as 
‘sual, make away from the East as fast as possible! 

— Menschikoff, whose random wit has a reputa- 

in Russia, apologises characteristically enough 

for the comparative veracity of his later despatches :— 
“Thad a dream last night: I stood at the gates of 
; within the gates‘was St. Peter dangling 

his keys. While I was waiting to take my turn, 
‘tame up three hundred British soldiers who 
‘admittance, as they had died at Alma fight- 

ing for their country. St. Peter referred to Lord 
Raglan’s despatches, and finding the soldiers tale to 
te true, let them in. Next came three hundred 
French soldiers, who also begged admittance, as they 
had died at Alma fighting for France and their 

a St. Peter turned over the file of the Mo- 
aileur and passed the Frenchmen through the gates. 

came up a thousand Russian soldiers, who 
ed admission into Paradise, for that they had 
died in the Dobrudscha, fighting for the Czar, under 
Gortschakoff, against the infidel troops of 
But St. Peter shook his head as he 
held up the Jnvalide Russe, containing the despatches 
of Prinee Gortschakoff, in which the loss of the 
Ss was described as insignificant. ‘Go,’ said 
I » ‘I have admitted the British soldiers, for 
~~ their names in Lord Raglan’s despatches. I 
the “admitted the French, for I find their names in 
Moniteur ; but Prince Gortsc hakoff says nothing 
your death.’ You are impostors, and can have no 
Pltce'in Paradise ? And so I saw these poor Russian 
wldiers wander away outcast and forlorn, and it 
feemed to me that they were doomed to wander for 
Gver. m I awoke, I resolved to endeavour to 
my duty to the Emperor with my desire 
fer our soldiers into Paradise.” 
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THE SAFETY INSURANCE COMPANY: 


IN WHAT DOES IT DIFFER FROM OTHER WORKING 
CLASS SCHEMES? 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 

Srr,—I am not sure that your brief notice of the 
Safety Life Insurance Offiee Company will be enough 
to make your working-class readers understand the 
things that distinguish it from the two classes of en- 
terprise to both of which it belongs. It is an in- 
surance office, competing with others for public 
favour: in what does it differ from them? It is a 
project to benefit the working-class, emulating others 
that have preceded it for working men’s trust: in 
what does it differ from them? 

We have had plenty of schemes to benefit the 
working-classes materially and economically, all 
based on some “ principle,” sound enough in itself, 
but regardless of circumstances—that mixed soil in 
which the seed of principle can alone take root to 
produce the fruit deed. We have had land societies, 
co-operative labour exchanges, working-class joint- 
stock insurance offices, savings banks; and what has 
become of them? That they have done good I am 
not either silly or wicked enough to deny: they 
have been great experiments, strong practical proof 
that the interests of the most numerous class must 
and should be attended to; but they have not been 
experiments ending in final success. Land societies 
could not get enough of that valuable commodity, 
land, to return even the puny investments of the 
majority of investers; nor capital nor markets even 
to put the representative allottees or blessed elect in 
circumstances of prosperity to rejoice the working- 
man’s heart by deputy. Co-operative labour ex- 
changes failed for want of profits to insure the zeal 
or attention of philanthropic adventurers—perhaps 
failed to enable them to go on; and could not com- 
pete with shopman or employer in regularity of 
goods supply, or sufficiency of return for labour. 
Savings banks have been a wretched abortion. They 
only admitted a dead saving, with a very trifling and 
arbitrarily limited kind of profit on that saving of in- 
vested capital: to render them “ safe,” the amount de- 
posited was excessively limited, and was clogged with 
impediments on withdrawal totally unlike any pro- 
per “ banking” security : yet, although the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer used the money, the guarantee of 
the state was refused; and the officers of a paltry 
irregular excrescence on the banking system were 
too often adventurers speculating on embezzlement 
or robbery as the complement of bad salary. Used 
by a mongrel herd which represented no class, the 
savings banks are a working-class failure. 

Life Assurances should have done better—and 
accordingly it is in this class of enterprise that we 
find some progress. Intelligent people soon dis- 
covered that the working classes cannot make their 
deposits in pounds sterling, quarterly or half yearly, 
and that the entire plan of premiums must be altered, 
while the objects of insurance must in some degree 
be modified ; but there was stilla want. The com- 
mercial basis had to originate with commercial men 
—the conduct had to be entrusted to experienced 
men—the moral guarantee to be given by men of 
known probity and weight—the material guarantee 
by men of money. In short, you wanted an Insur- 
ance Office designed from the working class point 
of vVéew, and constructed within the commercial 
class. 

We have all these things in the “ Safety” — 
with its payment of the premium by weekly in- 
stalments—its ample and stubborn guarantee fund, 
its really remarkable list of officers, directors, and 
trustees. That list includes men who like Cobden, 
Walmsley, and John Biggs, have made their 
own fortunes, while their position distinguishes them 
from the common run of mere trading fortune- 
makers ; they are real fortune-makers ; they are also 
statesmen. The working classes might still ask for 
proof that their interests would be felt at heart ; and 
so wide have the more educated permitted 
the class severance to become, that thousands of the 
working men would hold back from a scheme, how. 
ever beneficial to themselves, if designed only for a 
middleclass profit. But thousands fwill anwser me 
that Sir Joshua Walmsley has not only risen above 
profit-seeking pursuits, and is intent on political 
objects of the higher order, but is a right hearty 
Englishman—and the whole working class know that 
their welfare occupies the head and heart of Lord 
Goderich. 
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So much for the moral and intellectual guaran- 
tees. The material guarantee lies, first, in the ample 
means which the officers, directors, and trustees 
command ; secondly, in the untouched state of the 
fund to keep the office out of debt; and thirdly, im 
the resolve not to compete with other offices in low 
premiums, but to make the deposits eS ae 
for securing, not “virtual” but ute safety— 
dead certainty of solvency. The difficulty with the 
working-classes would not be to pay the sufficient 
price for absolute safety: many a loss has — 
them its value ; y Baw be loss less 

met 


any other class. 
once; and that is the 
ments. To them, however, will, 
solvency are thus secured, 
the its. The object of its founders 
t for themselves: they only insist 
-_ openen of cone for 
then the profits, clear expenses hegre og 
may drift back to those whose payments go to 
its treasury. The institution cannot become 
vent; the deposits of the thrifty will be safer from 
loss or diminution, than if they were locked 
savings banks or Consols; yet profits they 
will yield, and those will come, 
paid, to the depositors. And insurance is, of 
others, the form of saving which secures 
objects a given amount laid by. 
Of course it is not pretended 
men,” in the ordinary sense, 
this new savings-insurance 
will recognise the want supplied. 
shopman and the small shop 
and fruitfully here as those 
The young shopman, looking 


himself in places of trust, will be able to refer to.the 
policy. he holds as a proof of thrift,—a proof of 
“substance” to make him “ ble,” of intelli- 


gence to make him trustworthy. If he wants to go 
into business, here is a collateral security to those 
that aid him. The established shopkeeper, whose 
increase of business is a continual going into new 
business, will have the same collateral security for 
his creditors enlarging their credit. Or if a man 
meet a reverse, here is a recourse for temporary aid 
on security. 

The value of insurance as a provision for the de- 
positor’s own later years will be recognised by all 
classes; but this is so important a section that it 
ought to be treated by i T. H. 





THE MARRIAGE LAW. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 


S1r,—I wish to call your attention to certain anoma’ 
lies and absurdities which are to be found in the law 
of marriage as it now exists in this country. 

I shall merely state facts as I have found them, 
and then leave the reader to sigh or smile over them | 
according to his humour. 

1. The law says that, when — are to be mar- 
ried by license, the person obtaining such license 
from the surrogate shall make oath that one of the 
said parties has resided during the fifteen days im- 
mediately preceding in the parish in which the mar- 
riage is to be solemnised; and also upon oath to state 
whether either of the parties is under the age of 
twenty-one, and, if so, whether the consent of the 
parents or guardians has been given. 

These are the requirements of the law, and yet, 
strange to say, if none of them are complied with, 
but all broken, the unlawful marriage is just as 
lawful as the lawful one. Thus parties may to 
another parish, a license be obtained from a wi 
surrogate—the common characteristic of the tribe— 
perjury be perpetrated and connived at, and a minor 
or an idiot be trepanned into an unfit marriage, and 
yet the illegality, de jure, is transmuted by some un- 
known process into legality de facto. “The king is 
dead—long live the king.” Thelaw is broken—ful- 
filled be the law. 

2. It is the same in the case of marriages by 
with this difference, that a statement is taken i 
of an oath, The law requires that the parties should 
be residents in the parish or parishes in which the 
banns are published. But, nevertheless, if parties 
can manage it through a friend or a convenient 
parish clerk, and have the banns declared in some 
distant parish in which they never set foot until the 
day of marriage, still although the law is broken, the 
marriage is lawful, at once valid meh prone legal 
and illegal, by some comprehensive mysterious 
fiction which I do not pretend either to explain or 


comprehend. 

Ought the law to be left in such an unsatisfactory 
state? Make it more stringent or more lax—I 
not which—but make it either one or the other. 
it now stands, it not only tolerates perjury and 
ception, but it encourages by rewarding 
Should these things ~~. breed noe 
What say the bishops i no 
aan undertake the work of amendment 
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‘ his head, he is called upon to fight in the strength of it. Wheth ; 
Literature. Lacy’s brave comrade, Sir Gzonce Brown, whose noble onylaren F 7 
calm features the Times’ correspondent admired as he helped to carry oe had 





Crities are not the legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do wounded off the field at Inkerman, has also been fighting in the faith of 
not make laws—they interpret and try to enforce them.—Edinburgh Review. such fixed personal idea, or solely from the usual sense of soldierly duty 
his country, we have no means of knowing. Of poor Sir Gzorge Cine, 
Tux Alma, Balaklava, and Inkerman—a little while ago, and these names | CART, however, whose death all the country is now lamenting, we know some. 
were unknown to us; and now how familiar they seem to our lips! So| thing more precise. Theories such as those of Sir Epmuxp Lyons and Sip 
does the action of men streaming forth, year after year, in new geographical | De Lacy Evaxs respecting the political relations and designs of Russia he 
directions, consecrate and enrich new places with splendid associations ; so does not seem to have had; but he had theories respecting war and respect. 
does war purvey for Phantasy and Literature. ‘The history of mankind,” |ing the military qualities of the Russians. In 1850, a little time before his 
said the present Emperor of the French, “is the history of armies ;” and it | 4ppointment to the Cape, and while yet only Colonel Caracarn, he pub. 
is in the spirit of this remark that writers among ourselves have represented lished a work entitled Commentaries on the War in Russia and Germany in 
the history of the world as involved in the list of some fifteen of its ‘ de- | 1812 and 1813. This work consisted of a series of military notes and re- 
cisive battles.” A remark apparently the opposite of this is that made by | flections from the author's recollections of his service in the Russian army 
philosophers, that the true central thread of the world’s history is the | at the period in question. Yes, in the Russian army; for, at the time of 
history of its speculative activity, so that the true course of humanity, from | NaPoreon’s invasion of Russia, Lord Carucart, the author's father, was 
first to last, is to be gathered best from the series of its successively evolved | British ambassador at St. Petersburg, and when Lord Caracarr aceom. 
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doctrines on subjects of high speculative interest. But the remarks are not | panied the Emperor Atexanper in the German campaign which followed, his g 
contradictory. On the one hand, wherever the physical force of the world| he took his son, then in his nineteenth year, and a lieutenant in the 6th unde! 
is concentrated, wherever armies are fronting each other in mortal combat, | Dragoon Guards, along with him as his aide-de-camp. Thus “he had,” as tour 
there certainly the soul of the world is at work; there is some knot, the | he himself says, “‘ the good fortune to see eight general actions lost and won wher 
resolution of which is a necessary part of the historic evolution. On the |in which Napoteoy commanded in person.” His Commentaries are chiefly ou Z 
other hand, the physical force of the world goes forth precisely as specula- | mere records of these transactions, adapted for military reading ; they con- star-f 
tion sways it; and there never was a great battle yet that was not the trial | tain, however, some points of general interest. Here, for example, is a go ou 
and triumph of some tendency or doctrine. Extend this, and it follows | passage, as untechnical as any we have met with, on the science of wo the 
that war will be made to cease, not by preaching peace, but by establishing | strategy :— whicl 
the conditions of peace ; and that there will always be wars while there is| The author is anxious to invite the Attention of the reader to the firs yelasahen f _ 
s . af Strategy, Which, 11 e elements of all sciences, are, when duly recognised, and + 
intellectual anarchy . In the present ve two faiths, as well as two age self-evident truths. In point of theory, the admirable work of the Archduke a 
gations of military force, are grappling with each other—on the one side, | or, for practical illustration, the base of Torres Vedras covering Lisbon, and the + ool 
Czarism, the doctrine of the supremacy of one man over the will and educa- | glorious achievements which emanated invariably from it, will be consulted and con- of Mi 
tion of millions; on the other side, that doctrine of political and individual | S4ered with advantage by those who desire a thorough knowledge of this science; he be 
Freedom at which the West has reluctantly arrived. What function in con- bate Se Ca cneet semen, Swit eaten to. pens 0) See Soe metre 
mn < x y , - ‘ duced to the three following postulates: —1. A base of operations, being that locality “a 
nexion with this contest the events now going on the Crimea may be per- | from which the supplies of the army are to be furnished. 2. The objective, being an hon, 
forming, remains to be seen. Meanwhile, we do see that wherever the car _ or goal, the [pp owean of which —_ — the a —— and to the ¢ 
. ; | which, therefore movements must have reference. 3. The line of operations, dutie 
of Bellona advances, there the Muses follow, hovering fondly over ; and that being the most favourable route or communication leading from the base to the deci- of na 
action, only action, inspires History and Song. Are not the Alma, Bala- | sive point or objective. It follows, of course, that the bie of the defending army 
klava, and Inkerman, already names of heroic sound? and, though three = either be the ape — hers _ is menaced _— opposite party i that | 
thousand mil . . -..- | other point covering it, and that the line of operations must be common to i . 
at this = -; ra a ey prem Fr not the soul of Great Britain | these principles in mind, it will be found in the history of modern warfare, conducted a 
+ moment abroad in the winds that sweep over the face of the iby regular armies on both sides, that in every instance where they have been lost by @ 
rimea ? | Sight of, or departed from (and there are many), victory has led to no good result, 
jand retreat has proved an irretrievable disaster. Whereas, where they have been 
oy: ° | duly attended to, each success has become a point gained in the progress of the cam- overfl 
Not a few of our military and naval officers now engaged in the East have paign ; and though partial failures may have retarded operations, and even occasioned of sek 
come before the world as authors. Whether Lord Raeian has ever per- | retreats, yet such failures have not proved decisive. 
petrated a book we do not know; but very probably he could write The following appreciation of the fighting powers of the different Conti- tad, 
a book if he liked. Poor Captain Notay, who died in a cavalry nental nations possesses singular interest :— 
charge, was already known as the author of an original book on the capabi-| The French, proverbially a brave and excitable people, are brilliant and formidable 
lities of Cavalry. If Sir Epmunp Lyons is not an author, he has been a = an — ~ oo a —y" equally ag er takes place, Te _ 
* : P . . often prove fatal if it were not for the precaution of placing reserves. 
diplomatist, and he has very strong theories on the subject of Russia and | are not wanting, they are capable of being easily rallied, and their lively spirit is soon 4 Com 
her intentions, in the eager service of which theories it is, and not merely as restored. The Russians are less excitable; but, nevertheless, in an attack are not to M 
a bluff sailor obeying orders, that he drives his “ Brougham” into the teeth of be surpassed in bravery and perseverance by the troops of any European nation, with Tue ¢ 


ussian ies. . : : | this advantage, that they appear to be incapable of panic, and though they may be 
a ANS oy “a d » ret arsine eo — = Sir Da ore | repulsed and defeated, they cannot be forced to run in confusion from the field of 
+ 08 Bead 28 well as Als y is in the fight. Jt 1s twenty-six battle. The Prussian armies engaged in these campaigns were for the most part very 

years since Sir De Lacy Evans, then only a Colonel, wrote an Essay, | young soldiers; a spirit of enthusiasm pervaded their ranks, which rendered them 
entitled The Designs of Russia. That was the time (1828) when Russia was | capable of the most brilliant achievements. In cases of defeat, the effects of momen- 


. * * . tary hurry and confusion, to which all young troops are liable, were less violent with 
engaged in her ees with Turkey » the result of which was to peo- them than with the French ; but though easily rallied, and their patriotic enthusiam 


cure for her that increase of her power in the East which makes her now so soon restored, they could not rival the Russian stoicism in adversity. * * The 
formidable. Colonel Evans’s views were then so far ahead of those of the | Austrians, properly so called, were highly disciplined and brave: ee infantry of 
dominant politicians that he was ranked among the alarmists led astray by a | that race appeared deficient in energy when compared with the French or i 
. . c - : | and their physical powers could not be compared with those of the sturdy Russian 
foolish Russophobia. His pamphlet, however, was valued by those who saw | soldiery. The Bohemians appeared to be somewhat more healthy and robust, but did 
reason to think with him; and so late as 1835 a Reviewer in one of the | not materially differ in point of national character from their Austrian brethren in 
Quarterlies, referring retrospectively to the pamphlet, used these words:— | arms. The Hungarian infantry were decidedly superior to both, in age ae 
Colonel Evans, in this powerful effort to rouse the attention of his countrymen, and phy: sical power; and the select —— of grenadiers furnished by that 
has placed before them a collection of facts and a series of deductions, so strikingly equal, & not superier, ” any in the Said. A 
illustrative of the designs of Russia, of the nature of her political objects, so long, so| General Carucakr, then, was not one of those who entered on this war 
indefatigably, so unswervingly pursued—of the crafty and unprincipled policy by | with a low idea of the soldiers he was to fight against. Next to the British, 


which she has sought to attain them—and of the consequences that must result to . iers i 
Great Britain and all civilised Europe, should her pone be successful ; and has he seems to have thought the Russians, on the whole, the best soldiers 


brought to bear upon the subject such a mass of information, detailed and digested | Europe; and he died, gashed and dealing death around him, in the midst 
with so much clearness and ability, that nothing but that judicial blindness which | of a storm of these Russians. 

seems to seal the mental eyes of men in this country to all remote, and peculiarly to 
Oriental. interests, can account for the fact that his views have not made their due Three deaths out of the military world have to be recorded this week— 
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impression on the public mind. sien peor that of Lord Dupxey Srvart; that of Mr. Frepericx Kxioat Host 
This may stand as a friendly indication of the main drift of the Essay ;| editor of the Daily News, and author of A History of the Newspaper Press 
and here is a further reference to one portion of it ;— in Britain; and that of Professor Eowarp Forses, the naturalist. Of Lord 


He (Colonel Evans) contends that not only are France and England, from their ~ : ashi ~~ ‘cler to 
geographical situation, as well as from their moral and political condition, the powers Dopiay Sruasr and what he was, it is for the political or pera 
that should place themselves in the van for the protection of civilisation against bar- The death of Mr. Ksicur Hounr is chiefly remarkable al 
barism, bn that they are of themselves capable of doing it effectually; that, if in] with how little public rumour a man holding in this country 
earnest, they can move the whole Continent to effect this object ; that, if the effort be | position of editor of a first-class metropolitan journal may go to his grave 
made now (1828-35), i M gi ia 20 | © mi ae J 

¢ >, 3 ‘will be sucomaful; but that delay will give to Russia v0 In France, journalists have public funerals ; but here was a hard-working 


monstrous an accession of power, particularly naval, from the exclusive possession of S A ° . 
the Black Sea and that of Marmora, with the two straits that seemed en, that}man, who night after night sat up, superintending the business of a daily 


the inevitable contest will then become inexpressibly onerous, if not vain. journal, yet whom, as he walked along neighbouring Fleet-street, not 
It is curious to think that now, after six-and-twenty years, during which | one in twenty thousand recognised, and who, dying at the age of forty-one 
the gallant general has carried this fixed idea of Russian preponderance in| leaves almost no mark and no memory, save within a narrow 
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Far wider and deeper is the sensation produced by the death of 
Epwarp Forses, a prince among the naturalists of Europe. 
“Born in 1815, in the Isle of Man, of Scottish parentage, Epwarp Forses 
had passion for natural science from his boyhood, the origin of which he 
not himself trace to any stimulus from others. Before he was seven 
of age he had collected a little museum of his own; and before his 
gwelfth year he had read largely in books of natural science, and had com- 
piled for himself a manual of British natural history in all its departments. 
At sixteen he came to London, where, besides prosecuting his favourite 
tudies, he acquired a skill in drawing so extraordinary, that often in later 
fife, a8 he sketched illustrations of his lectures, ‘‘ the interest of his explana. 
tions Was all but lost in the admiration of the beautifully graceful forms 
qhich seemed to arise, as if by magic, from beneath his long and delicate 
” Devoting himself to the medical profession, as that which pro- 
pised most to favour his natural bent, he went to Edinburgh, where he 
dudied under the veteran naturalist Jameson, and other professors. Inthe 
vacations he began to contribute to scientific journals, and one he devoted 
to a tourin Norway. It was about this time that he began his researches 
into the forms of submarine life—a department in which he won, perhaps, 
bis greatest triumphs. In 1827 he went to Paris, where he studied zoology 
under Ds Buarsvitre and Georrroy Sr. Hizame. After a continental 
tour as far as the coasts of the Mediterranean, he returned to Edinburgh, 
gbere he delivered two courses of lectures, one popular and one scientific, 
m Zoology and Comparative Anatomy, and published a work on British 
gar-fishes, still a standard work on that subject. He was then induced to 
go out, with a nominal appointment as naturalist, in a surveying expedition 
to the Greek Archipelago and the coasts of Asia Minor—the expedition to 
ghich we are indebted for the discovery of the sites of various ancient Greek 
tities in Asia Minor, and for the possession of the Xanthian marbles. During 
his absence he was appointed Professor of Botany in King’s College, London 
in which post, and subsequently, as Professor in the Government School 
of Mines, and as Curator, and afterwards President, of the Geological Society, 
he became one of the most distinguished men in the scientific world of the 
metropolis. A few months ago he attained the object of his highest ambi- 
tion, by being nominated to succeed his old teacher, Professor Jameson, in 
the chair of Natural History in Edinburgh. He had just entered on his 
duties with characteristic ardour, and was full of plans for the promotion 
of natural science in Scotland, when a cold, aggravating a chronic illness 
that had affected him since his voyage to the East, cut him off in his fortieth 
. Rarely has such a loss been sustained in the death of one man. His 
contributions to natural science are of amazing extent, and are distinguished 
by extraordinary power of philosophical generalization, and by a sprightly 
lightness and vividness of manner peculiarly his own. He was a man of 
merflowing geniality, and those who knew him remember brilliant evenings 
of scientific and literary reunion, where he was the life and soul of the com- 
pay. In person he was tall and slender, with a peculiarly shaped face and 
"bead, well represented in his bust in the Crystal Palace. 





MRS. JAMESON ON THINGS IN GENERAL. 
A Commonplace Book of Thoughts, Memories, and Fancies, Original and Selected. By 
Mrs. Jameson. Longmans. 
Tae contents of this very elegant volume are of the most varied kind. 
They comprise thoughts by Mrs. Jameson, and by Mrs. Jameson’s friends, 
mall sorts of moral and literary subjects—revelations of Mrs. Jameson’s 
ttildhood—a translated apologue by Mrs. Jameson—Poetical Fragments, 
Theological Fragments, Notes from Sermons, Notes from Books, Notes on 
drt, and Suggestions of New Subjects for Modern Sculptors,—all by Mrs. 
m. Here is variety enough for the most desultory taste—here is a 
book which people may read with some sort of advantage for three minutes, 
tt for three hours together, just as they please, or just as they can. Before, 
however, we attempt to offer anything like a critical opinion on the volume, 
tisonly fair to the writer to make known the circumstances under which 
the present publication is given to the reading world. Mrs. Jameson has 
accustomed, like most authors and authoresses, to keep a common- 
place-book, for chance thoughts and extracts from the works of others. The 
tion thus made, has, in her case, proved to be the original storehouse of 
material from which she has produced most of her books—especially her books 
o0 Shakspeare’s Women, and on Sacred and Legendary Art. These and other of 
not having altogether exhausted her literary treasury of memo- 
ronda, she has collected her remaining fragments of material, and has 
jublished them disconnectedly in the volume now under notice. Her 
Masons for taking this course she shall give in her own words. She says 
tfher book, “It may, like conversation with a friend, open up sources of 
sympathy and reflection; excite to argument, agreement, or disagreement ; 
like every spontaneous utterance of thought out of an earnest mind, 
chal higher and better thoughts than any to be found here, to higher 
whack uctive minds.” We have no desire to judge too nicely of a 
Work is introduced to the reader in these terms. Speaking of the 
Tolume ome, we may describe it as having impressed us with a con- 
Metion that Mrs. Jameson had taken the best thoughts out of her common- 
lace-book before she printed it. As the public has, however, already 
“joyed these abstracted good things in the writer's former works, we make 
My int; but take what remaining fragments we can get, and are 
‘ for them. The most valuable parts of the book, in our estimation, 
We those which contain the detached thoughts, and those which give hints 
© that inveterate conventionalist, the modern sculptor, about the choice of 








new subjects. The notes from other writers are tastefully and feel- 
ingly made, but are not the most striking portions of the volume by any 
means; and, as for the extracts from sermons, it may be that we 
looked at them too exclusively with the eye of Common Sense, but it struck 
us that they were, in plain words, neither worth remembering, nor worth 
printing. “Father Taylor of Boston,” whom Mrs. Jameson especially 
venerates, and of whose pulpit oratory she gives oh age wey appears, in our 
irreverent eyes, as a species of sacred mountebank, who is always attempt- 
ing to turn the “torch of truth” into a firework, and always e 
very badly indeed in the effort.—But we will not dwell on our difference 
opinion with Mrs. Jameson on the vexed and unprofitable subject of what 
makes merit in a sermon, and what does not. e would infinitely -rather 
— some of her own Detached Thoughts—telling her candidl we 
oubt her, and where we admire her. \e fear she will not take it as acom- 
pliment from us, after what we have just said about Father Taylor, if we 
assure her, with ect frankness and sincerity, that we greatly prefer the 
least valuable of her own Thoughts, to the finest passages chat she has 
quoted from her friends’ sermons. 
Here is a good idea, very happily expressed, on the 
REASONABLENESS OF TOLERATION. 

All my experience of the world teaches me, that in ninety-nine cases out of « 
hundred, the safe side and the just side of a question is the generous side and the 
merciful side. This your mere worldly people do not seem to know, and therein make 
the sorriest and the vulgarest of all mistakes. * * How often in this world the 
actions that we condemn are the result of sentiments that we love and opinions that 
we admire ! 

In the above extract we have left out one weak sentence beginning with a 
French phrase, which Sameer the effect of the p . Our next quotation 
shall be entire. A subtle distinction is very delicately discerned, and very 
neatly put in these few words about 

THE HIGHEST PORITY. 

Blessed is the memory of those who have kept themselves unspotted from the 
world!—yet more blessed and more dear the memory of those who have kept them- 
selves unspotted in the world ! 

Sometimes Mrs. Jameson puzzles us b 
carry the appearance of wisdom and trut 
she is wrong in this notion on the subject of 

WRITING FOR POSTERITY. 

Those writers who never go further into a subject than is compatible with 
what they say indisputably clear to man, woman, and child, may be the lights of this 
age, but they will not be the lights of another. 

Why not? Is not the author who can best make himself understood, the 
author who is most liked by men, women, and children, in all ages—of course, 
provided he has got something to say? Are we not better pleased with our 
reading at all times in proportion as we are better able to understand 
what weread? Let us take an example from two writers now on their 
trial before a new generation. Sydney Smith wrote essays, and Coleridge 
wrote essays. Sydney Smith made himself indisputably easy to understand, 
by following the plan which Mrs. Jameson Geepgnores and Coleridge made 
himself indisputably hard to understand, by following the which Mrs, 
Jameson admires. Which is the living essayist now in the eyes of the 
new generation? Sydney Smith, because he was easy to understand, had 
his readers by thousands, and keeps his readers by thousands: Coleridge had 
his readers by hundreds, and keeps his readers by hundreds. 

Though we consider Mrs. Jameson to be mistaken on this point, and on 
some others, even her least happy ideas are worthy of attention. We 
cannot say the same, however, of the ideas of some of her friends, whose talk 
she quotes. We do not, for example, envy her the acquaintance of a cer- 
tain lady (“O. G.”) who holds forth in this way on 

A GOOD MAN WITH A BAD FACE. 

Of an amiable man with a disagreeable expressionless face, she said: “ His counte- 
nance always gives me the idea of matter too strong, too hard for the soul to pierce 
through. It is as a plaster mask which I long to break (making the gesture with her 
hand), that I may see the countenance of his heart, for that must be beautiful !” 

“OQ. G.” is still more rampant on the subject of— 

BALZAC. 

While we were discussing Balzac’s celebrity as a romance-writer, she said, with a 
shudder: “ His laurels are steeped in the tears of women,—every truth he tells has 
been wrung in tortures from some woman’s heart.” 

A pleasant way this of accounting for Balzac’s celebrity! Who is “O. 
G.?” In the absence of any information on this point, and with re- 
spect and terror, we figure to ourselves an osseous priestess offici on a 
Transcendental Tripod—and we say tremulously, “ ‘That must be ‘O. G,’” 

Let us, however, do justice to Mrs. Jameson's friends in general, by 
quoting from one of them who is well worth hearing. Here is an admirable 
saying about 


axioms which certainly do not 
on the face of them. Surely 


ROMANIST CONVERTS. 

A observed in reference to some of her friends who had gone over to the Roman 
Catholic Church, “that the peace and comfort which they had sought and found in 
that mode of faith was like the drugged sleep in comparison with the natural sleep ; 
necessary, healing perhaps, where there is disease and unrest, not otherwise.” 

On another occasion ‘‘ A——” shows that she possesses the best kind of 
‘*woman’s wit.” Hearing a quotation from Mrs. Jameson, she makes this 

READY ANSWER. 

I quoted to A—— the saying of a sceptical philosopher: “ The world is but one 
enormous WILL, constantly rushing into life.”—‘Is that,” she responded quickly, 
“another new name for God ?” 

But we must get back to Mrs. Jameson herself before we close her 
volume. This is truthfully and finely spoken :— 

THE DEATH OF LOVE. 

In the same moment that we begin to speculate on the possibility of cessation or 
change in any strong affection that we feel, even from that moment we may date its 
death :—it has become the fetch of the living love. 

We must conclude with a translation of an exquisite 
ginally written in Persian, and founded on one of the 
which are preserved in the East :— 
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story, “arrived one evening at the gates:of'a certain city, and he 

sent his forward to prepare supper; while he himself, intent on doing good, 
walked through the streets into the market-place. 

at the corner of the market some people gathered together looking 

to see what it might be. It was a dead 

is neek, by which he appeared to have been dragged 

through the dirt; and a viler, a more abject, a more unclean thing, never met the 


his nose; ‘it pollutes the air.’ ‘ How long,’ said 
offend our sight?” ‘Look at his torn hide,’ said a 
cut a shoe out of it.’ ‘And his ears,’ said a fourth, ‘ all 
draggied and bleeding !’ ‘ No doubt,’ said a fifth, ‘he hath been hanged for thieving!’ 
“ And Jesus heard them, and looking down compassionately on the dead creature, 
he-said, ‘ Pearls are not equal to the whiteness. of his teeth!’ 
turned towards him with amazement, and said among themselves, 
“Who is this? this must be Jesus of Nazareth, for only He could find something to 
i ;’ and being ashamed, they bowed their heads 


Mrs. Jameson’s fine and cultivated’ taste in matters of art is so well known 
and so widely i as to make it almost unnecessary for us to say 
that the illustrations to her Commonplace Book, though small in size, are 
really ornaments to the volume, and must certainly add greatly to its attrac- 
tions in the estimation of all 





SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY. 

Miscellanies. By Thomas De Quincey. 
Edinburgh: James Hogg. London: R. Groombridge and Sons, 
Ty our review of the last volume, which appeared some months since, we 
ve a general notice of the character and scope of these ‘ Selections ;” and 
in intreduci new volume our business may be confined to the pleasant 
labour of making extracts. The present book is fairly representative of the 
mind of De Quincey: of its depth and its <r its. gravity and its 
gaiety. The paper on “ Murder as a Fine Art” is deservedly celebrated ; 
and we think it has a fair chance—when a later editor shall again resort to 
still more limited selections—to a permanent place in the literature of its 
class—the Essay. The coarse criticism it has met with—that “the subject 
is unfit for levity”—we treat with contempt: such critics think that 
Diablerie should deal with Browns and Robinsons; and would object to 
Fables as interfering with the functions of the Decalogue. De Quincey’s 
own defence of it is inimitable and unassailable—we will not, therefore, 
mimic it or sustain it: merely saying, for once venturing on that style of 
descriptive criticism, that this Essay, marked by Sterne’s cast of thought, has 
the recklessness of the humour of Rabelais in the purified style of Jean 
Paul. The next selection is a which we do not recollect to have 
before met with, describing—a weird and wondrous panorama—a strange 
soe in the hideously dramatic history of Russia—the Exodus of 
pyr ete sng Domination at bg os Beer, written, in 
the gravity of history, is an epic—resplendent with magnificently eloquent 
matey and it reads in startling contrast with the inmnedlascly preceding 
paper. Of the “ Dialogues on Political Economy” we are not disposed to 
think highly, and among other reasons because, tempted by what followed, 
we did not read them. The sketch of the ‘‘ Mail Coach” and its system is 
among the best of De Quincey’s papers : and this, as wellas the less finished, 
but philosophical Essay on “ War,” may be read at the present moment with 
the extrinsic interest attaching to a vindication of the “ godliness” of human 
warfare, and to a description of the machinery by which, in the Peninsular 
epoch, provincial England learnt, from. day to day, news of that marvellous 
series of victories which were won by the two men who now lie side by side 

in St. Peace Society ae 

The Peace Society people, exed in conscience by what is in progress 
in the Crimea, 9 read with advantage the views of a scholar rt ath e 
upon warfare. We give, by way of suggestion, a passage containing a bold 
vindication, for which the Christian Wordsworth is to some extent 
responsible :— 

It is the strongest confirmation of the power inherent in growing civilisation, to 
amend war, and to narrow the field of war, if we look back for the reeords of the 
changes in this direction which have already arisen in generations before our own. 

The most careless reviewer of history can hardly fail to read a rude outline of pro- 
gress made by men in the rights (and consequently in the duties) of war through the 
last twenty-five centuries. It is a happy circumstance for man, that oftentimes he is 
led by pure selfishness into reforms the very same as high principle would have 
prompted; and, in the next stage of his advance, when once habituated to an 
improved code of usages, he begins to find a gratification to his sensibilities (partly 
luxurious sensibilities, but partly moral), in what: originally had been a mere move- 
ment of self-interest. Then comes a third stage, in which, having thoroughly recon- 
ciled himself to a better order of things, and made it even necessary to his own com- 
fort, at length he begins in his reflecting moments to perceive a moral beauty and a 
fitness in that had originally emanated from accidents of convenience ; 
so that, finally, he generates a sublime pleasure of conscientiousness out of that whieh 
had commeneed in the meanest forms of mercenary convenience. For instance, a 
Roman lady of rank, as luxury advanced, out of mere voluptuous regard to her own 
comfort, revolted from the harsh clamours of eternal chastisements inflicted on her 
numerous slaves; she forbade them; the grateful slaves showed their love for her; 
this love, by natural reaction awakened her own benevolent sensibilities; gradually 
and unin she trained her feelings, when thus liberated from a continual 
temptation to cruelty, into a demand for gentler and purer excitement. Her purpose 
originally had been one of luxury; but, by the benignity of nature still watehing for 
ennobling opportunities, the actual result was a development given to the higher 
capacities of her heart. In the same way, when the brutal right (and in many cir- 
cumstances the brutal duty) of inflicting death upon prisoners taken in battle, had 
exchanged itself for the of ransom or slavery, this relaxation of ferocity 

)) gradually exalted itself into a habit of mildness, 
of a sanctity in human life. The very vice of avarice 
ministered to the purification of barbarism ; and the very evil of slavery in its earliest 
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ceremonies, and the elaborate forms of intercourse with enemies, 

armistices, treaties of peace, &c., having tamed the savagery of war, a 

light of civilisation began to steal over the bloody shambles of » ©, berthanent 
Other modes of harmonising influences arose more directly from the bone 
itself. Gradually the mere practice of war, and the culture of war, though stil et 
as.a rude trade of bloodshed, ripened into an intellectual art. Were it merely Catt 
view to more effectual carnage, this art (however simple and gross at first) With 
length into wide subordinate arts, into strategics, into into ean ne 
into poliorceties, and all the processes through which the first rude efforts of 
cunning finally connect themselves with the exquisite reso mathematic 
philosophic, of a complex science. War being a game in which each side freatat 
other into the instant adoption of all improvements, through the mere moved’ 
self-preservation, becomes continually, and must become, more intellectual, ¢ 

It is interesting to observe the steps by which (were it only through impulses 
self-defence, and with a view to more effectual destructiveness) war exalted its fame 
a horrid trade of butchery, into a magnificent and enlightened science, §; from 
no higher impulse or question than how to cut throats most rapidly, most ‘and 
on the largest scale, it has issued even at our own stage of advance into a science, 
magnificent, oftentimes ennobling, and cleansed from all horrors except those which 
(not being within man’s power utterly to divorce from it) no longer stand out 4s re 
proaches to his humanity. 

What opening is there for complaint? Ifthe object is, to diminish the frequency 
of war, this is, at. any rate, secured by the enormous and growing Costliness of waz, 
Tn these days of accountability on the part of governments, and of jealous Vigilance on 
the part of tax-payers, we may safely leave it to the main interests of almost 
every population not to allow of idle or frivolous wars. Merely the public 
debts of Christendom form a pledge, were there no other, that superfluous war will no 
longer be tolerated by those who pay for them, and whose children inherit their con. 
sequences. The same cause, which makes war continually rarer, will tend to make 
each separate war shorter. There will, therefore, in the coming generations, be less 
of war; and what there is will, by expanding civilisation, and, indirectly, 
science continually more exquisite applied to its administration, be indefinitely hu- 
manised and refined. 
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It is sufficient, therefore, as an apology for war, that it is—t1st, sy ‘im- 
proving in temper (privateering, for instance, at sea, sacking of cities by land, are in 
a course of abolition); 2ndly, that it is under a necessity of becoming less frequent ; 
3rdly, that on any attempt to abolish it, the result would be something very much 
worse. 

Thus far, meantime, war has been palliated merely by its relation to something 
else—viz., to its own elder stages as trespassing much more upon human 
and progress ; and, secondly, by its relation to any conceivable state that. could take 
place on the assumption that war were abolished by a Pan-Christian compact. 
is this all that can be pleaded on behalf of war? Is it good only in so 
stands opposed to something worse? No. Under circumstances that may 
have existed, war is a positive good; not relative merely, or negative, but 
A great truth it was which Wordsworth uttered, whatever might be the 
which he allowed to it, when he said that 

“ God’s most perfect instrument, 
In working out a pure intent, 
Is man—array’d for mutual 
Yea, Carnage is his daughter !” 

There is a mystery in approaching this aspect of the case, which noman has read 
fully. War has a deeper and more ineffable relation to hidden grandeurs in man, 
than has yet been deciphered. To execute judgments of retribution upon outrages 
offered to human rights or to human dignity, to vindicate the sanetities.of the altar 
aud the sanctities of the hearth—these are functions of human greatness which war 
has many times assumed, and many times faithfully discharged. But, behind all 
these, there towers dimly a greater. The great phenomenon of war it is, this and this 
only, which keeps open in man a spiracle—an organ of respiration—for breathing s 
transcendent atmosphere, and dealing with an idea that else would perish—viz., the 
idea of mixed crusade and martyrdom, doing and suffering, that finds its realisation 
in a battle such as that of Waterloo—viz., a battle fought for interests of the human 
race, felt even where they are not understood; so that the tutelary angel of man, 
when he traverses such a dreadful field, when he reads the distorted features, counts 
the ghastly ruins, sums the hidden anguish, and the harvests 

“ Of horror breathing from the silent ground,” 
nevertheless, speaking as God’s messenger, “ blesses it, and calls it very good” 

The wit and learning of this extract, which we make from the estlietical 

estimate of Murder, will charm :— 


In these assassinations of princes and statesmen, there is nothing to excite our 
wonder; important changes often depend on their deaths; and, from the eminence on 
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which they stand, they are peculiarly exposed to the aim of every artist who happens 
| to be possessed by the craving for scenical effect. But there is another class of 
assassinations, which has prevailed from an early period of the seventeenth century, 
that really does surprise me; I mean the assassination of philosophers. For, gentle- 
men, it is a fact, that every philosopher of eminence for the two last centuries has 
| either been murdered, or, at the least, been very near it ; insomuch, that if a man calls 
| himself a philosopher, and never had his life attempted, rest assured there is nothing 
in him; and against Locke's philosophy in particular, 1 think it an wnanowasie 
| jection (if we needed amy), that, although he carried his throat about with him ia > 
| world for seventy-two years, no man ever condescended to cut it, As,these cases 0 
| philosophers are not much known, and are generally good and well in their 
| circumstances, I shall here read an excursus on that subject, chiefly by way of show- 
ing my own learning. 

The first great philosopher of the seventeenth century (if we except Bacon and 
| Galileo) was Des Cartes ; and if ever one could say of a man that he was all butmur- 
dered—murdered within an inch—one must say it of him. The ‘case was this, a8 Te 
ported by Baillet in his “Vie De M. Des Cartes,” tom. i. p. 102-3. Im the yer 
1621, when Des Cartes might be about twenty-six years old, he was touring — 
usual (for he was as restless as a hyena); and, coming to the Elbe, cither ste 
| stadt or at Hamburgh, he took shipping for East Friezland. What be cok 
East Friezland no man has ever discovered; and perliaps he took this into —— 
tion himself; for, on reaching Embden, he resolved to sail instantly for West A 
land; and being very impatient of delay, he hired a bark, with afew — 
navigate it. No sooner had he got out to sea, than he made a pleasing aut, 
viz., that he had shut himself up in a den of murderers. His crew, pea be are, but 





he soon found out to be. “des scélérats”—not amateurs, gentlemen, his indi- 
professional men—the height of whose ambition at that moment was to cut 
vidual throat. think of 


form was applied to the mitigation of another evil—war conducted in the spirit of Excuse my laughing, gentlemen ; but the fact is, I always do laugh when I Ht 


| peasy The commercial instincts of men having worked one set of changes 
Wi 


ar, a second set of changes was prompted by instincts derived from the arts of 


| this case—two things about it seem so droll. One is, the horrid panic.or “ ; 
| the men of Eton call it) in which Des Cartes must have found himself, upon earns 
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effects. But another thing which seems to me still more fumny about this 


te: tat if these Friealand, hounds had been “ game,” we should have 20 | i 
= ian philosophy ; and how we could have done without that, considering the | istence, 


of books it has produced, I leave to any respectable trunk-maker to declare. 

However, to go on: spite of his enormous funk, Des Cartes showed fight, and by 
means awed these Anti-Cartesian rascals. . . . . 

Oe ably gentlemen, you may fancy that, on the model of Casar’s address to his 
nan—“ Casarem vehis et fortunas ejus”—M. Des Cartes needed only to have 
“ cannot cut my throat, for you carry Des Cartes and his philosophy,” 
might safely have defied them to do their worst. A German emperor had 
notion, when, being cautioned to keep out of the way of a cannonading, he 
“Tut! man. Did you ever hear of a cannon-ball that killed an emperor?” 
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next: great philosopher of Europe undoubtedly was murdered. This was 
know very well the common opinion about him is, that he died in his bed. Per- 
‘bo did, but he was murdered for all that; and this I shall prove by a book pub- 
at Braswsels in the year 1731, entitled “La Vie de Spinosa, par M. Jean 
” with many additions, from a MS, life, by one of his friends. Spimosa died 
eptiie2ist February, 1677, being then little more than forty-four years old. This, 
ofitelf, looks suspicious ; and M. Jean admits, that a certain expression in the MS. 
1 of him: would warrant the conclusion, “que sa mort n’a pas été tout~d~fait 
” living in a damp country, and a sailor's country, like Holland, he may 
be thought to have indulged a good deal in grog, especially in punch, which was then 
nemly discovered. Undoubtedly he might have done so; but the fact is, that he did 
M. Jean calls him “ extrémement sobre en son boire et en son manger.” 
though some wild stories were afloat. about his using the juice of mandragora (p. 140) 
aad opium (p. 144), yet neither of these articles is found in his druggist’s bill. Living, 
@erefore, with such sobriety, how was it possible that he should die a natural death 
a forty-four? Hear his biographer’s account:—“ Sunday morning, the 21st of 
Pebraary, before it was church time, Spinosa came down stairs, and conversed with 
die master and mistress of the house.” At this time, therefore, perhaps ten o’clock on 
Sunday morning, you see that Spinosa was alive, and pretty well. But it seems “he 
: from Amsterdam a certain physician, whom,” says the biographer, 
“[shall not otherwise point out to notice than by these two letters, L.M.” This 
LM had directed the people of the house to purchase “an ancient cock,” and to 
have him boiled forthwith, in order that Spinosa might take some broth about noon ; 
which.in fact he did; and ate some of the old cock with a good appetite, after the 
landlord and: his-wife had returned from church. . . . . 

After masticating that “ancient cock,” which I take to mean a cock of the preced- 
ing centary, in what condition could the poor invalid find himself for a stand-up fight 
with L. M.? But who was L. M.? It surely never could be Lindley Murray, for I 
saw him at York in 1825; and, besides, I do not think he would do such a thing—at 
least, not’ to a brother grammarian: for you know, gentlemen, that Spinosa wrote a 
very respectable Hebrew grammar. 

Hobbes—but why, or on what principle, I never could understand—was not mur- 
dered. This was a capital oversight of the professional men in the seventeenth cen- 
tury; because in every light he was a fine subject for murder, except, indeed, that he 
was lean and skinny; for I can prove that he had money, and (what is very funny) 
he-had no right to make the least resistance; since, according to himself, irresistible 

creates the very highest species of right, so that it is rebellion of the blackest 
to refuse to be murdered, when a competent force appears to murder you. How- 
ever, gentlemen, though he was not murdered, I am happy to assure you that (by his 
om account) he was three times very near being murdered, which is consolatory. 
The first time was in the spring of 1640, when he pretends to have circulated a little 
WB: on the king's behalf against the Parliament; he never could produce this MS., 
; but he says, that, ‘ Had not His Majesty dissolved the Parliament” (in 
wv), “it had brought him into danger of his life.” Dissolving the Parliament, how- 
ev; wasof no use; for in November of the same year the Long Parliament assem- 
tied, and Hobbes, a second time fearing he should be murdered, ran away to France. 
‘This looks: like the madness of John Dennis, who thought that Louis XIV. would 
tever make peace with Queen Anne, unless he (Dennis, to wit) were given up to 
Trench vengeance; and actually ran away from the sea-coast under that belief. In 
Franee, Hobbes managed to take care of his throat pretty well for ten years; but at 
the end of that time, by way of paying court to Cromwell, he published his “ Le- 
Vathan.” The old coward began to “funk” horribly for the third time; he fancied 
the swords of the cavaliers were constantly at his throat, recollecting how they had 
stved the Parliament ambassadors at the Hague and Madrid. “Tum,” says he, in 
lis dog-Latin life of himself, 


“ Tum venit in mentem mihi Dorislaus et Ascham ; 

Tanquam proscripto terror ubique aderat.” 
4nd) acoordingly he ran home to England. Now, certainly, it is very true that a 
man deserved a cudgelling for writing “ Leviathan ;” and two or three ¢ i 
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vudgellings 
a pentameter ending so villanously as “terror ubique aderat!” But no 
Man ever thought him worthy of anything beyond cudgelling. And, in fact, the 
: story is a bounce of his own. For, in a most abusive letter which he wrote 
 & learned person” (meaning Wallis the mathematician), he gives quite another 
acount of ‘the matter, and says (p. 8), he ran home “because he would not trast his 
safety with the French clergy ;” insinuating that he was likely to be murdered for his | 
which would have been a high joke indeed—Tom’s being brought to the | 

Make for religion. 
Bounee. or not: bounce, however, certain it is that Hobbes, to the end of his life, 

that somebody would murderbim. . . . . 

@, it will give you pleasure to hear, was murdered. The man who 
Murdered him is well known: it was Bishop Berkeley. The story is familiar, though 
hitherto not: put in a proper light. Berkeley, when a young man, went to Paris, 
4 called on Pére Malebranche. He found him in his cell cooking. Cooks have 
ever been a genus irritabile ; authors still more so: Malebranche was both: a dispute 


itritations united to derange his liver: he took to his bed, and died. Such is the 
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emperor I cannot say, but a less thing has sufficed to smash a philosopher ; | great} 


though not nmurdered, may be said to have died, partly of the fear that 
he should be murdered, and partly of vexation that he was not, Kant, on the other 
hand—who manifested no ambition in that way—had a narrower escape from a mur 
derer than any man we read of, except Des Cartes. So absurdly does fortune throw 
about her favours! The case is told, I think, in an anonymous life of this very great 
man. For health’s sake, Kant imposed upon himself, at one time, a walk of six 
miles every day along a high-road. This fact becoming known to a man who had his 
private reasons for itting murder, at the third milestone from Kumigsberg lie 
waited for his “intended,” who came up to time as duly as a mail coach. 

But for an accident, Kant was a dead man. This accident lay in the scrupulous; 
or what Mrs. Quickly would have called the peevish, morality of the murderer. Am 
old professor, he fancied, might be laden with sins. Not soa young child. On this 
consideration, he turned away from Kant at the critical moment, and soon after mur- 
dered a child of five years old. Such is the German accountof the matter; but my 
opinion is, that the murderer was an amateur, who felt how little would be gained to 
the cause of good taste by nmurdering an old, arid, and adust metaphysician; there 
was ne room for display, as the man could not possibly look more like a mummy 
when dead, tham he had done alive. 

In the following he is describing an incident of ~* road in the Mail-eoach 
era. He is the solitary passenger; it is about five in a misty morning; 
the coachman is asleep; the guard ditto ; both beyond his power of arousing 
in sufficient time to avert the he foresees ; the horses are at a ten- 
mile-an-hour gallop; and he has been taking laudanum. Thus he paints 
the picture in alaudanumy distemper :— 

Before us lay an avenue, straight as an arrow, six hundred yands, perhaps, in 
length ; and the umbrageous trees, which rose in a regular line from either 
meeting high overhead, gave to it the character of a cathedral aisle. These trees 
a deeper solemnity to the early light; but there was still light enough to percei 
the further end of this Gothic aisle, a frail reedy gig, in which were seated a young 
man, and by his side a young lady. Ah, young sir! what are you about? If it is 
requisite that you should whisper your communications to this young lady—though 
really I see nobody, at an hour‘and on a road so solitary, likely to overhear you—isit 
therefore requisite that you should carry your lips forward to hers? The little cam 
riage is creeping on at one mile an hour; and the parties within it being thus ten- 
derly engaged, are naturally bending down their heads. Between them and eternity, 
to all human calculation, there is but a minute and a half. Oh heavens! what is it 
that I shall do? Speaking or acting, what help it is, and toe 
mere auditor of the tale might seem laughable, that I should need a suggestion from 
the “Iliad” to prompt the sele resource that i Yet so it was. Suddenly I 
remembered the shout of Achilles, and its effect. But could I pretend to shout like 
the son of Peleus, aided by Pallas? No: but then I needed not the shout that 
should alarm all Asia militant; such a shout would suffice as might carry terror into 
the hearts of two thoughtless young people, and one gig-horse. I shouted—and the 
young man heard me mot. A second time I shouted—and now he heard me, for now 
he raised his head. 

Here, then, all had been done that, by me, could be done: more on my part. was not 
possible. Mine had been the first step ; the second was for the young man; the third 
was for God. If, said I, this stranger is a brave man, and if, indeed, he loves the 
young girl at his side—or, loving her not, if he feels the obligation, pressing upon 
every man worthy to be called a man,'of doing his utmost for a woman confided to 
his protection—he will, at least, make some effort to save ber. If that fails, he will 
not perish the more, or by a death more cruel, for having made it; and he will die as 
a brave man should, with his face to the danger, and with his arm about the woman 
that he sought in vain to save. But, if he makes no effort, shrinking, without a 
struggle, from his duty, he himself will not the less certainly perish for this baseness 
of poltroemery: He will die no less: and why not? Wherefore should we grieve 
that there is one craven lessin the world? No; dt him perish, without a pitying 
thought of eurs wasted upon him; and, in that case, all our grief will be reserved for 
the fate of the helpless girl who now, upon the least shadow of failure in Aim, must, 
by the fiercest of translations—must, without time for a prayer—must, within seventy 
seconds, stand before the judgment-seat of God. 

But craven he was not: sudden had been the call upon him, and sudden was his 
answer to the call. He saw, he heard, he comprehended, the ruin that was coming 
down: already its gleomy shadow darkened above him; and already he was measur- 
ing his strength to deal with it. Ah! what a vulgar thing does courage seem, when 
we see nations buying it and selling it for a shilling a day: ah! what a sublime 
thing does courage seem, when some fearful summons on the great deeps of life carries 
aman, as if running before a hurricane, up to the giddy crest of some tumultuous 
crisis, from which lie two courses, and a voice says to him audibly, “One way lies 
hope ; take the other, and mourn for ever!” How grand a triumph, if, even then, 
amidst the raving of all around him, and the frenzy of the danger, the man is able to 
confront his situation—is able to retire for a moment into solitude with God, and to 
seck his counsel from him! 

For seven seconds, it might be, of his seventy, the stranger settled his countenance 
steadfastly upon us, as if to search and value every element in the conflict before him. 
For five seconds more of his seventy he sat immovably, like one that mused on some 
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@mmon version of the story: “ So the whole ear of Denmark is abused.” The fact 
that the matter was hushed up, out of consideration for Berkeley, who (as Pope | 
@bserves) had “every virtue under heaven:” else it was well known that 
feeling himself nettled by the waspishness of the old Frenchman, squared at 

tim ; ®tumn-up was the consequence: Malebranche was floored in the first round; 
the conceit was wholly taken out of him; and he would perhaps have given in; but 
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on Ais being murdered ; which, however, was not the case. 





f8 blood was now up, and he insisted on the old Frenchman's retracting his | " A , , 
ional Causes. The vanity of the man was too great for this; and he | Was done; for the little carriage still occupied the very centre of our path, though in 
to the impetuosity of Irish youth, combined with his own absurd | an altered direction. 


being every way superior to Malebranche, one might, 4 fortiori, have| ground. Hurry, then, hurry! for the flying moments—they hurry! 
I believe he was | hurry, my brave young man! for the cruel hoofs of our 
at this neglect, and felt himself insulted by the security in which he passed | 


great purpose. For five more, perhaps, he sat with eyes upraised, like one that 
prayed in sorrow, under some extremity of doubt, for light that should guide him to 
the better choice. Then suddenly he rose; stood upright; and by a powerful strain 
upon the reins, raising his horse's fore-feet from the ground, he slewed him round om 


| the pivot of his hind-legs, so as to plant the little equipage in a position nearly at 
right angles to ours. Thus far his condition was not improved; except as.a first step 


had been taken towards the possibility of asecond. If no more were done, 


Yet even now it may not be too late: fifteen of the seventy 
seconds may still be unexhausted; and one almighty bound may avail om clear the 
also hurry 
not for him, 


— 


Fast are the flying moments, faster are the hoofs of our horses. But fear 
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if human energy can suffice; faithful was he that drove to his terrific duty ; faithful 
was the horse to Aiscommand. One blow, one impulse given with voice and hand, 
by the stranger, one rush from the horse, one bound as if in the act of rising to a fence, 
landed the docile creature’s fore-feet upon the crown or arching centre of the road. 
The larger half of the little equipage had then cleared our over-towering shadow : 

to my own agitated sight. But it mattered little that one 
wreck should float off in , if upon the wreck that perished were embarked the 
human freightage. The rear part of the carriage—was that certainly beyond the line 
of absolute ruin? What power could answer the question? Glance of eye, thought 
of man, wing of angel, which of these had to sweep between the ques- 
tion and the answer, and divide the one from the other? Light does not tread upon 
the steps of light more indivisibly, thandid our all-conquering arrival upon the escap- 
ing efforts of the gig. That must the young man have felt too plainly. His back 
was now turned to us; not by sight could he any longer communicate with the peril ; 
but by the dreadful rattle of our harness, too truly had his ear been instructed—that 
all was finished as regarded any further effort of Ais. Already in resignation he had 
rested from his struggle; and perhaps in his heart he was whispering, “‘ Father, 
which art in heaven, do thou finish above what I on earth have attempted.” Faster 
than ever mill-race we ran past them in our inexorable flight. Oh, raving of hurri- 
canes that must have sounded in their young ears at the moment of our transit! 
Even in that moment the thunder of collision spoke aloud. Either with the swingle- 
bar, or with the haunch of our near leader, we had struck the off-wheel of the little 
gig, which stood rather obliquely, and not quite so far advanced, as to be accurately 
parallel with the near-wheel. e blow, from the fury of our passage, resounded 
terrifically. I rose in horror, to gaze upon the ruins we might have caused. From 
my elevated station I looked down, and looked back upon the scene, which in a mo- 
ment told its own tale, and wrote all its records on my heart for ever. 

Here was the map of the passion that now had finished. The horse was planted 
immovably, with his fore-feet upon the paved crest of the central road. He of the 
whole party might be supposed untouched by the passion of death. The little cany 
carriage—partly, perhaps, from the violent torsion of the wheels in its recent move- 
ment, partly from the thundering blow we had given to it—as if it sympathised with 
human horror, was all alive with tremblings and shiverings. The young man trem- 
bled not, nor shivered. He sat like a rock. But his was the steadiness of agitation 
frozen into rest by horror. As yet he dared not to look round; for he knew that, if any- 
thing remained to do, by him it could no longer be done. And as yet he knew not 
for certain if their safety were accomplished. But the lady—— 

But the lady——! Oh, heavens! will that spectacle ever depart from my 
dreams, as she rose and sank upon her seat, sank and rose, threw up her arms 
wildly to heaven, clutched at some visionary object in the air, fainting, praying, 
raving, despairing? Figure to yourself, reader, the elements of the case; suffer me 
to recal before your mind the circumstances of that unparalleled situation. From 
the silence and deep peace of this saintly summer night—from the pathetic blending 
of this sweet moonlight, dawnlight, dreamlight—from the manly tenderness of this 
flattering, whispering, murmuring love—suddenly as from the woods and fields—sud- 
denly as from the chambers of the air opening in revelation—suddenly as from the 
ground yawning at her feet, leaped upon her, with the flashing of cataracts, Death 
the crownéd phantom, with all the equipage of his terrors, and the tiger roar of his 
voice. 

The moments were numbered; the strife was finished; the vision was closed. In 
the twinkling of an eye, our flying horses had carried us to the termination of the 
umbrageous aisle ; at right angles we wheeled into our former direction; the turn of 
the road carried the scene out of my eyes in an instant, and swept it into my dreams 

for ever. 





HOME LIFE IN RUSSIA. 

Home Lifein Russia. By a Russian Noble. Revised by the Editor of “‘ Recollections 

of Siberia.” Hurst and Blackett. 1854. 
Iw a time like the present, when public curiosity is so attracted by anything 
Russian, it was to S expected that among the thousand and one volumes 
teeming from the press on Russian subjects, there would be many “ got up” 
for the occasion. But we hardly anticipated meeting with such gratuitous 
“ cooking” as we find in the work under notice. The contents are simply a 
Russian play stolen from an illustrious Russian author, without the slightest 
intimation of its origin, and turned badly into a long story. This story is 
palmed off on the British public under the taking title of Home Life in 
Russia, with a kind of warranty in the preface that the facts are authentic, 
and an intimation that the author conceals his name for fear of offending the 
Czar, as if the Czar would care about one of his subjects making a dull 
English tale out of a play he has allowed to become popular at home. 

Jne of the F sestoeg poets and playwrights of Russia was Nicholas Gogol, 
who died at Moscow in 1852. One of his best pieces is entitled Dead Souls. 
This was translated into German in 1846, formed the basis of an article in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes at the close of 1851, and, transformed into a 
short tale, appeared about the same time in Chambers’ Journal ; and yet it 
is this same Dead Souls, elongated and spoiled in the elongation, which is 
now presented to the public in the volumes under notice. This, and no 
more. 

The story in itself is good, and more than as told by Gogol. It is 
simply this :—Russian nobles own serfs, which they buy and sell as we buy 
and sell calicoes. The serfs, by an exquisite irony, are called souls. The 
Russian noble, being an extravagant animal, is frequently “hard up”; and 
to save the continued sale and resale of serfs, there is, or was, in St. Peters- 
bur, a fund set apart to advance money on the security of serf-souls. One 
Tchichikoff, a Muscovite swindler, takes advantage of a great mortality 
among the serfs, shortly after the census has been taken, to get conveyed to 
him as living all such souls as have died since the census, and on the strength 
of this title does the loan fund to a heavy extent. It is easy to perceive 
how this <1 can be made amusing in a brief compass by a man of genius ; 
it 1s equally easy to understand how it is wearisome and dull, when beaten 
out into two volumes by a man of no genius. The names, the main facts of 
the Dead Souls, are adhered to in these volumes ; additions and alterations 
there are, and when the reader meets with a dull passage, or one inconse- 
quentiel imeident, let him be sure these are they. But we are certain that 
there is little or nothing in this work that a moderately sharp English hack 
could not have manufactured from the article alluded to in the Revue des 
deux Mondes. 

If from a laudable desire to spread a contempt of Russian society among 
strangers, or from any other reason, our Russian noble felt himself com- 


piece of Gogol’s, The Inspector- General, and, publishing them with an 
of their pee oly thereby have done honour to the mem 
illustrious thay of the few 


of Russia, and, at the same time, have given 

outcome of a man of genius? Perhaps the Rheidos moble's oa , 

England may be sufficiently prolonged to render this hint available; in = 

case, let him not repeat the present cxperiment. ia 
Also, in conclusion, might we suggest to our leading publishers to keep 

reader of foreign literature—at least of the Revue des Mondes; it mi v4 

save them some visits from literary nobles, Russian and others. might 





A BATCH OF BOOKS. 
John Howard; a Memoir. By Hepworth Dixon; a New Edition, 
Jackson and Walford, 
The Poetical Works of William Shenstone, with Life, Critical Dissertation, &¢. By 
the Rey. George Gilfillan. Nichols, 
Rural and Historical Gleanings from Eastern Europe. By Miss A. M. Birkbeck, 


Tales of the Desert and the Bush. From the German of Friedrich Gerstiicker, a 

; Constable and (o, 
The Inner Life of the House of Commons. By J.N. Spellen. Triibner and Co, 
Sand and Shells. Nautical Sketches. By James Hannay. Routledge and Co, 
Our Holiday: A Week in Paris. By Percy B. St. John. Tinsley and Co, 


Alone Sampson, Low, and Co, 
Pacts the best book in our present list at the head of it—and a long way 
at the head of it, too—we must beg pardon of the authors of 

new works, if we give our first attention and best greeting to a reprint. Mr, 
Hepworth Dixon’s able and honest memoir of Joux Howarp is now published 

we are rejoiced to say, in a cheap form. A book which has been g9 
genuinely and deservedly successful as this biography,—a book which 
teaches at truths and records noble acts in uage worthy of its 
subject—has reached a position which places it above the ity ot 
claiming more from us than the announcement of its publication, at a price 
which places it within everybody’s reach. In these times, when some of the 
most perversely and utterly bad writing which has probably ever issued 
from the English press, is addressing itself to the much misused majority ot 
the “light-purses,” it is a welcome sight indeed to see a good, 
useful, and earnest book entered on the list of the cheap publications, 

Another reprint which requires honourable mention is the of 
Shenstone. Essentially one of the minor minstrels, Shenstone has a homely 
simplicity and gentle grace as a poet, which—though his verses are too 
often disfigured by classical trivialities and artificial allusions—still entitle 
him to be read. The volume now under notice is of the old, hand- 
some, ‘‘ Library” sort, and is very beautifully and clearly printed. Its only 
drawback is a preliminary Essay on the Life and Poetry of Shenstone, by 
the Rev. George Gilfillan, which, as a specimen of bold and brazen slip-slop, 
is quite a literary curiosity—of a certain kind. The Rev. G. G. bursts 
into a complete classification of English poets at page 1. Pope pope the 
first class ; Shakspeare the second (!) ; Milton the third; Butler the fourth ; 
nobody in particular the fifth; and Shenstone the sixth. Shakspeare, our 
readers will-be astonished to hear, was one of “ the fluctuating, uncertain, 
untutored, but divinely-inspired children of genius.” Milton, it is delight- 
ful to find, gets from the Rev. George, what used to be termed in the 
school-phraseology of our day, “‘aleg up.” We are almost ashamed to 
copy it down, but Mr. Gilfillan actually says that Milton belongs to the 
‘class of gifted and cultured minds, whose beauties and blemishes are alike 
colossal ; (!) the former, however, outnumbering the latter.” (1!) Think of 
Milton, living in the admiration of all posterity, to be written about, at last, 
as a man of * gifted and cultured mind,” and as really having, in @ cal 
point of view, more “ beauties” than “ blemishes!” ‘The “ trump Fame’ 
is a penny trumpet, indeed, when it gets into the hands of the Rev. G. G.! 

Miss Birkbeck’s volume about Hungary is a nicely-written, and ve | 
interesting book. Some of the pictures of Hungarian life are touch 
with a pn Bow and skill which would do no discredit to far more 
pens. We can with great sincerity recommend this little work, as alw 
pleasant, and often profitable to read. It pleased us especially by 
freshness and genuineness of its tone and manner. We cannot say as much 
of Herr Gerstacker’s Stories of Life in the Wilds. The translation is clumsily 
and carelessly done; and the tales, though founded generally on ex 
and striking subjects, are told in a dull, roundabout manner. The 
have a wonderful appreciation of the sort of material which is fittest at 
making of a good story, and yet, strangely enough, they are the most awk- 
ward people in Europe at turning their material to the best narrative a 
count. The bare idea of “construction” (in the French sense of the word) 
never seems to enter their heads. 

Of the ‘‘ cheap publications ” the best on our list is also the least iy oo 
sive, and the most unpretending. Mr. J. N. Spellen’s Juner Life of the oor 
of Commons (the work we refer to), is a lively, and most graphic account of 
all those proceedings in our “representative chamber,” which “ oo ol 
are so universally anxious to see, and which, when they are Carga 
contemplate, they are so universally incapable of understanding. od 
Spellen will be found quite invaluable as a guide to Parlise 
Britons, in and out of the gallery, who want to understand what Parl 
ment really means, and who are anxious to know what the famous 
ment men really look like. Our other three cheap books are fictions. ‘ime 
Hannay’s Sand and Shells startles us on the cover, by a picture of 8 
saken mariner, bobbing on a scarlet buoy, in a smalt-coloure a 
warns us on the title-page to mind what we are about, in a critical e sith 
view, by the magi words, Tenth Thousand. What can we 0 ro 
nothing but —_ on the premises, to make a book known, which 
already made itself known to ten thousand purchasers by means of @ scarlet 
buoy and a smalt-coloured sea? How can we 4 Mr. Percy fs 
with a discerning public, after he has already helped himself, by are ads 
gang of hobgoblins on the cover of Our oliday ? —to say nothing of 
highly-attractive scroll ina corner, containing on it the hono weal 
the Classics of Comic Literature. What right have a few nee cohen 





pelled to write a book, why not have translated this, and that other better 


sentences of ours to ask attention for a wonderful work whi 
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startling title of Alone (in yellow letters on a red gro + 


und), secures 
en by oe icture of a young lady, finely developed in respect of bust Che Gris. 
bustle, walkin into a heap of weeds, apparently in the neighbourhood 
¥ ’s Chiff, with clasped hands, a transcendental expression of THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


and no bonnet? Can we assist books which thus assist t emselves ? Porutar.y, all that is known concerning the British Institution is this. It 
We are not so deplorably vainglorious as to think we can for a single) opens the picture season with a moderateiy good show of paintings, eaotuding 
vino portraits; its proceedings are said to be next in importance to those of the Ro: 
momen’ Academy, with which influential body it is rather in good favour, 
We have to acknowledge the receipt of several books of a useful and | R.A.’s being exhibitors in Pall-mall occasionally, besides the perpetual Pickers- 
‘ kind; one of which—Zhe Planetary Worlds, by Mr. James | gill. Moreover, the “ British” gives a show of old masters, not by any means 
(Hardwicke)—we can vouch for, after due examination, as a ver prerne | aaa? later in the season. Popularly, this is all that is known 
intelligible manual of astronomical science, thoroughly reliable as Neg? re Oe . ; 
a for general readers who take an interest in the last new| But the institution is not only expository; it keeps a school. A very bad 
t ¢ ~ . school, too, we should say, to judge from its results. No one beyond the walls 
dispute about the Plurality of Worlds. The educational and useful works} o¢ the institution seems to know avything about this British school of painting, 
ghich we have not yet had time to examine with the necessa attention, | Pail-mall, London. All we have been able to learn is, that the students “ought 
are Lectures in Connexion with the Educational Exhibition at St. Martin's Hall | to feel greatly indebted” to the noblemen and gentlemen who, having ki 
(Boutledge) ; The Young Child's Lesson Book, by W illiam Cort (Simpkin | lent their pictures for the exhibition of the old masters, do not see any 
gud Co.); Theatres, and Other Remains in Crete, by Edward Falkener| cular objection to any one making copies while the paintings remain in the 
and Co.); and A Popular Exposition of the New Stamp Acts| gallery. So, to work go the students, and, after a time, up go their on 
Car Hal and Co.). | the wall of the gallery, and down goes the market 4 “ Pheer nals. 
rint, which we may mention by way of conclusion, but which we | Cuyps will be cheap for six months to come, and “ Snyders’ Wife” will be in 
ees criticise, is the last volume of the ‘“ People’s Edition” of Mr. | Dnived Kingdom!” + Hurreh for “the promotion of the o & 
Warren's reer eo by oarey Then, The Lily and the Bee, Shee ees enna promising studies among the mass of absurd rubbish, 
and a Lecture on the Development of the Age. this year. Mr. Wichelo, whe has been sensible enough to canes paneer group 
from an entire picture, and thus to concentrate his energy, ieved - 
A BOOK OF ILLUSTRATIONS. derable success in his ~~ —— of the principal group of —— > 
:  . " | Teniers picture of the “Guard Room.” Miss Fahey, by a similar exercise 
Gaire, end other Regions of the Conquerors and the Conquered. a = discretiou, has been able to produce a passable study rom the large Vanderneer. 
book, thus strangely entitled to English ears, is a species of American PR eed roo ge Bs pen. . Be Remntnemron ae - pence te 4 
gonual, beautifully bound—finely printed, on such paper as is not often seen che deserves ‘neties fhe = great care and labour bestowed on it. The o 
pow-a-days—furnishéd with letter-press contents, illustrative of the early | copies which indicate natural taste and power in the artist, are the three s 
history of North America, and of the most interesting peculiarities in the studies. by Mr. C. H. Stanley, after the Murillo, Cuyp, and Hogarth’s figure of 
character of its aboriginal inhabitants—and adorned with some of the most | the Female Drummer, from “Southwark Fair.” 
beautiful and striking illustrations that we have seen for a pa time past. 
The engravings which form the illustrations to which we allude are from | : _ THE BALANCE OF COMFORT. 
° Rentan © Bast : pict Indian life and scenery in a| A VERY amusing little comedy, by Mr. Bayle Bernard, was produced at the 
drawings by Captain S. Eastman, and depict ea ry , ; s 
- . -* oleae . * +o} | HAYMARKET, under the above title, on Thursday night. The idea on which the 
singular] forcible and truthful-looking manner. The prints in which) ¥4™™% 9 urs¢ - 
figure ident occur show evident traces of inexperience and want of Coven ee opuuant te aia _—_ pees of 
ical knowledge of drawing. But. the landscapes hated all deserving of | and become respectively involved in certain strange situations, which end in 
highest praise for their striking originality and evident truthfulness to | reconciling them to each other, and in leaving them at the fall of the curtain a 
nature. Among those which have especially delighted us we may mention | fondly-attached couple for the rest of their lives. Their is nothing original in 
The Mountains in the Sea,” a magnificent bit of effect—t The Falls of this as the main idea of a play; but Mr. Bernard has contrived to an old 
St. Anthony,” in which the idea of vast space and of an immense mass of) story in a new way, by means of some excellent comic situations, deservedly 
water is wonderfully conveyed—and a view of a town in New Mexico, | hailed with great applause by the audience. Bating one blemish in the shape 
which, as a piece of quaint and striking truth, is really delightful to look at. | of an absurd mock duel very clumsily and improbably introduced to bring the 
We closed the volume with the pleasantest possible impression of it—thank- | story to its foreseen end, Mr. Bernard’s last dramatic work is in every way 
* ‘ing given us an idea of what the finest scenery Worthy of him. His dialogue—always delightful in its neatness and vivacity—- 
ful to Captain Eastman for having given us an idea of what t t ery |} inel age Balance 
in America is really like. If any of our readers want a good book of prints | hi os meagre. 4 _ gracefully amusing in the of Comfort as in any of 
for the drawing-room table, we can honestly and safely recommend to them | a 
































- | The parts of the husband and wife were performed by Mr. Howe and Miss 
these Ji/ustrations . | Reynolds. The lady—though a little too vehement, perhaps, now and then— 
: A : ‘ | acted with grace and gaiety, and made all the good points in the dialogue tell in 

BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. ‘the easiest and happiest manner. Mr. Howe, rather loud at first, and rather 

The Story of the Peasant-Boy Philosopher ; or, “A Child Gathering Pebbles on the Sea | given to such stale conventionalities as entering a lady’s drawing-room with his 
Shore.” By Henry Mayhew. David Bogue. hat on, improved, and became heartily and naturally amusing as the play pro- 

The Church and her Destinies. By James Biden. Aylott and Co. ceeded. Mr. Rogers, too, made a small part very prominent, in a quaintly 
Tomerton Church-Tower, and other Poems. By Coventry Patmore. | humourous manner, and dressed it admirably. Mr. Clark, by wearing an inex- 


John W. Parker and Son. | cusably absurd costume, and by indulging in monkey-like contortions, for which 


Iyric Notes of the Russian War. PartI. By Ruther. George Bell. a French audience would have hissed him off the stage, did his very worst to 





Introductory Text-Book of Geology. By David Page, F.G.S. get a laugh from the gallery, and his very best to spoil the effect of every part 
William Blackwood and Sons. of the play in which he appeared. It would be unfair to the management, not 
Esperanza; or, the Home of the Wanderers. By Anne Bowman. | to say a hearty word of praise, in conclusion, for the beauty of the drawing-room 
G. Routledge and Co. scene, in which the action of the play goeson. It was as beautiful and perfect 

The Concessions of the Apostle Paul and the Claims of the Truth. From the French of | a piece of painting and furnishing as anything of the kind we have ever seen. 
Count Agénor de Gasparin. Thomas Constable andCo.| Two new farces have been successfully produced at the Adelphi. One, The 
Travel Thoughts and Travel Fancies. By Henry Strickland. Slow Man, is by Mr. Mark Lemon, and contains a part for Mr. Keeley. There 

John W. Parker and Son. ‘is no other theatrical news this week. 
> T GAZETTE fac r—EDMUN , Blandford Forum, Dorset, horse | easier. Rostock Wheat, 61 Ibs. to 62 Ibs. 69s. to 70s.; Wis 

FROM = toca eran: Sey — rTs. Fee lg me Srommn, Moreira tslign: Gloucesier-road, Wheat, 614 Ibs. to 62 lbs. 69s. ; Stettin, 61 lbs. hs 614 Ibs. 63s. 
BANKRUPTS.— WILLIAM WESTON, Chiswell-street, Fins- O14 Brompton, boarding-house keeper— WILLIamM H. | to 64s., all f.0. b. for present shipment. The French markets 


oolwich, brewer. continue to rise. 





; ; + WoopHovusE ‘ 
boot agent—Freperick Carson, St. Helen’s-place, . pdms ?. 

has merchant — BENJAMIN WORKMAN = = Pe AS. _— se ag 4 

Pgarce, Bayham-terrace, Camden-town, builder—HBNRY " | Sit ake. , 

See hate ian rade houtheet, aod Wie. COMME ATMS. OATS—The arrivals here have been liberal, both of Irish 

—THOMAS Bays, late of London-road, Southwark, anc s- . 4 4 h 
baker—Joun CLEMENTS, Mill-street, Conduit-street, and foreign, since last Friday, but the trade has been execed 


1 ex 
-square, woollen draper—RoBerT GRay, Bishops, MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. ingly slow, the dealers coutinuing to hold off in expectation 









































Waltham and Southampton, corn merchant—WILLIAM ‘ soa poe pee. 
Paxoy, Queen’s-road, ecouster, corn dealer—GEORGE | : Friday Brenias, Yate 24, 1854. ” 
Basexe, 2 George’s-place, Knightsbridge, tobacconist — |THE Funds during the past week have fluctuated not more BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
THomas NIGHTINGALE, Broadchalke, Wiltshire, innkeeper | than 1} per cent. between 90ia and 92}, but the transac- a (CLosInG PRicgs.) _ rs 
—BripgEr WooiGEr, the younger, Beeding, Sussex, wheel- , tions have been few and far between, and the lack of busi- , 
Wright—TuxorniLvus BETHELL, Riley-street, Bermondsey, !¢S8 very notable. Railway shares are flat, and hardly any- Sat. jane Tues. Wed. Thur. |Frid. 
licensed victualler—HENRY Broome, Portsmouth, licensed thing doing; the same may be said of mines, banks. &°-| Bank Stock... 212) | 211 212 | 212 | g12 | 209 
y ler—ANTHONY Mappison Topp, Clement’s-lane, Purkish Scrip has tilt . ‘ <n nd 6 disco i 3 per Cent. Red.....) 89§ | 904 908 90% 90 90: 
Lombard-street, merchant—Joun CLay, Wednesfield, Staf- | Weak state, _ is sti i at between cone —— a ~ sperCent.Con.An.; 91} | 91f 918 912 9” 
fordshire, bricklayer —Jomun Brown, West Bromwich, corn | yoy for the regular pegmen’ ot ne at 4 jastifi eq | Consols for Account) 914 | 91 v1: =O 92 4 
f —JoserH Exu1s, Bishopsthorpe, farmer, and York, | be of so loose a nature that the public hardly feels justi . ah Senay Wl 
1 er—~Ropen DUXBURY, Over Darwen, Lancashire, |i" making heavy investments. The accounts received of the 
i . ea ~ * | heroic deeds of our countrymen in the Crimea have inspired 4} 45-16 “a 
. Friday, November 24. the fundholder with every confidence in the undaunted RE Ee aestee | 230 

BANKRUPTS.—ALFRED REYNOLDS, Birmingham, iron | Courage of our troops, but the delay in sending reinforee- | Ditto Bonds, £1000 | ...... tein oan hee 

merchant—Cnaries BRADLEY, Tipton, Staffordshire, iron | meuts has been much commented upon. Ph . py _ Ditto, under £1000 | |... Tee Bee are 
—BENJAMIN SCRIVEN, Birmingham, builder—FRav- | feeling prevails this a oc ee 7 or- | Bx, Bills, £1000......) 4p 1 5 6p 
os Avovstus Hartoy, Chesterfield, Derbyshire, auc- | tress of Sebastopol having been taken by storm, ands Vienna | Ditto, £500............. | 4p) 5| 8! 8p} 8B 
—THomas Wricut LawForD, of Tivydail, Carmar. | Teport which would seem to predict inevitable — 7 Ditto, Small... 4p st 4s 3p! 6 

then, market gardener—JaMEs Browy, Mabgate, Leeds, Russia and Austria. These rumours mag Bare affected 
flax and tow spinner—WiLLtAM KEATING STOCK, Man- market, but possibly funds come better m Paris. FOREIGN FUNDS. 








ie , Consols close at 4 o’clock at 92}, 92%, having opened at 
» manufacturer of cotton goods—TuomMas HaworTH e this after- 


; LasT OFFICIAL QUOTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
and Francis Arston, Bury, cotton manufacturers —J Ames | 914, 913, some heavy purchases having been 


HURSDAY EVENING. 











OND, Chancery-lane, City, furniture dealer—JosEPH | !000. French Rentes come 1} per cent better by telegraph. sweny ney 4 97 | — Bonita 
STEIN, Essex-strect, Strand, outfitter—RoGEeR Drvx- uenos Ayres 6per Cuts. 1 
BURY, Over Darwen, Lancashire, innkeeper — EDWARD CORN MARKET. Chilian 6 per Cents. 102 | Russian 4) per Cents. 
Kemp, Walworth-road, Surrey, linendraper—Joun CLOsE, Mark Lane, Friday Evening, Nov. 24. | Danish 5 per Cents. Spanish 3 p. 
Stortford, baker—Morkis ELLs PEMBERTON, Lime-street,| WieaT.—The supplies of English during the week have Spanish Committee 


City ; merchant—WiLtiamM GEORGE SHakP MocKFoRD,| been moderate, and of foreign trifling, yet the trade con- | Mexican 3 per Cents. ... 2i¢ — 
under. 

















City, merchant — Richarp Lewis, Wootton- | tinues inactive. In the Baltic ports, owing to the severity | Mexican 3 per Ct. for Vene 
Edge, Gloucester, cloth manufacturer—JonNn WuHIT- | of the weather, which threatened an early stop of the} Acc. Nov. 30 ......0..006 Beige 44 per Cents 
MORE JonEs and Tomas CARRIER. Wolverhampton, | navigation, every exertion was being made to load the vessels | Portuguese 4 per Cents. 384 | Dutch 24 per 
hosiers—Max EssinGeR, Old Change, straw hat manu- which had been engaged. Prices for the spring were a little ' Portuguese 3 p. Cents, ... | Dutch4perCent.Certif 
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EAS and COFFEES at MERCHANTS’ i her MOST APPROVED STOVE 
Rose SEs te eee Souchong Tea, 3s. Suse ty and Sy ested atts eng, ete: Genes. cand VESTA ‘The 
Monday and the week the performances will com- ee muchong Tea, 4s. ss Fee fately Neen so ast ay STOVES 
THE BEULAH SPA. The Best Pearl Gunpowder, 5s Prime Cafees 1s. is 2d., —— qualities, Sp 
Messrs. A. Emery, F.| and 1s. 3d. The Best Mocha ‘and the Best West Madi TON has renewed | contidence in — 
eet me tee — Mee A Wien Mra Bite. Coffee, 18. 4d.—Sugars are supplied at market their cleanliness, ~g to safety. pee 
allan, and Miss J _ goods — —— “a our —_- vans, if within may net — they have | have ben found sources of a 
a eight miles. Teas, coffees, and spices sent car bedroom 
After which the eomic bed a= thee 4 station or market- town in England if to the | tem ae throughout the —~¢ night ee an fr ee 


A BLIGHTED BEING. 
In which Mr. F. Robson will appear. 








on the garner 
be open on Monday, the 27th jot. ond 
every day next week, from eleven to four, when Stalls: 
be taken without any extra charge. 


vo wit | 


of 40s. or upwards, by 
PHILLIPS and ae Tea Merchants, 8, King 





or P.O. O. qe) for the amount. 
county, and nearest station.—Address, 
Thoms Le Lettis | jun., fish 


HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the recent im- 
provements. Strong Fire- proof Safes, Cash and Deed 
—— se paso tna lists "ot sizes and prices may be had on 


*THUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; 
28, Lord-street, Liverpool; 16, Market-street, Manchester; 


-curer, Great Yarmouth. 





-| and Horsley- fields, Ww olverhampton. 





ORD’S EUREKA COLOURED SHIRT- 
ING is now ready, in 200 different patterns. Speci 
mens in varied colours sent post free on receipt of six 
stamps. 
FORD'S COLOURED BUREKA SHIRTS, Six for 27s. 
FORD'S WHITE BUREKAS, best quality,’ Six for 40s. ; 
seeoud quality, Six for 3ls.; if w ready for use, 2s. 
extra. “ 


Caution. — Ford’s Eure ka Shirts are stamped, “38, 
POULTRY, LONDON,” without which none are genuine, 





A NNIVERSARY of the POLISH REVO- 
LUTION.— The ia will i Anni of the 
Polish Revolution 0 be held in St. Martin’s Hall, 


yostes % RG uP. 
will be addressed Mr. Ros members P the posh, Central Com- 
mittee and by Mr. UTH ; and various English 

will likewise. take part in 

4 ; Platform and Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d ¥ 
Gallery, 1s. 5. each. Doors ‘ nm at Seven rts og the Chair 
will be = at Half- en. Tickets to — obtained 
before evening of the Meeting, at the Hall, and 
at the Polish Gemnsistere address, 36, Regent-sq 
a 's-inn-road. 





FFECTUAL SUPPORT FOR VARL 
COSE VELNS.—This elastic and pr 
or article of any other required form, is 
oud inexpensive, easil 








ervious, light, 
dravn on without lacing or 
wwe cee and p' on 


, ruetions 
eppliction, and the art articles sen m the Manu- 
facturers, and PLANT, rv ATERLOO PLACE, 
PALL MALL, LONDON 


ESTIMONIALS by PRESENTATION 

having become so much the custom, and in conse- 
quenee of Theswen. FUTVOYE having _— Bay ey! ap- 
ay to for suitable arti they beg to to all those 
who would such graceful tributes to ~~ merit or 
private w , that in all cases when it is clearly shown 
goods are required for such a purpose, and the amount ex- 
—— , they shall allow 0 per cent. from their regular 


mar prices. 
154, Regent-street, August 23, 1854. 


HE ONLY STOVE WITHOUT A FLUE. 
Joyce’s Patent, for warm shops, greenhouses, 
storerooms, and all other seat from 12s. To be 
seen in action at the etor’s, SWAN NASH, 253, Oxford- 
street, and the CITY DEPOT, 119, Newgate-street, London. 
P IN: paar ape D FUEL, 2s. ‘6d. per bushel. JOYOCE’S 








PORTAB LAUNDRY STOVE will nant 5 for 12 hours 
six flat and T Teslinn irons with one pennyworth of coke or 
cinders, GAS STOVES in great MODERATOR 


LAMPS, complete, from 12s. to 6 guineas. SWAN NASH 
solicits an inspection of his new and t SHOW- 
ROOMS, in which he has an assortment of the above lamps, 
unequalled for price and quality in London. Refined Rape 
Oil, 5s. per golcn. | Prospectnasa, with drawings, free. 


N R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 
iVL 59, FLEET.STREET, has introduced an ENTIRELY 
N Nl po ae of. Fa nig ym _— 
without springs, ligatures. y So perfectly re- 
semble the natural teeth as not to be distin: from the 
originals by the closest observer ; they will never change 
colour or and will be found superior to any teeth ever 
before used. method does not require the extraction 
of roots, or any painful —- and will ——_ and pre- 
serve teeth that are loose, is guaranteed to restore arti- 
culation and mastication. Decayed teeth rendered sound 
and useful in mastication. 


52, PLEET-STREET.—At home from Ten till Five. 


DT) EAENESS AND SINGING NOISES.— 
Instant relief by Dr. HOGHTON’S new and painless 
mode of cure. Any extremely deaf sufferer, by one visit, is 

a enabled to hear with ease the usual tone of con- 


A NEW } DISCOVERY IN TEETH. 





versation, without operation, pain, or the use of instruments. 
Thirty-four cured week; many eaf i 
stantaneously restored to fect Testimonials 
from the highest medica authority in ~ a can be seen, 
anrie above ‘tise known onl ¢ Dr. 

e above 3 and on! 3 
Hoghton, Member of the London nly by 
May 2, 1845; L.A.C., April 30, 1846. tution —* the 


of Deafness, 9, Suffolk-place, Pall- a ew 
Just published, Self Cure of Deafness, 


tients—a stop to s—naee, er and oe! fees 


—sent on receipt of seven stamps, free: 


ENNETT’S MODEL WATCH. 
ta a cases from 10 guineas. In silver cases from 


Dery “as is skilfully examined, timed, and its 
mance guaranteed. 

BENNETT," WATCH MANUPACTURER, 
6s, CHEAPSIDE. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 


LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER Oil, 


REPARED for Medicinal Use in the Loffoden 

Isles, Leder, and put to the ha = — Ana- 

lysis. —, y eminent Medica mas the most 

MEDY for CONSUMPTION, “BRONCHITIS, 

ASTHM GOUT. RHEUMATISM, some DISEASES of 

the SKIN, RICKETS, INF: ‘NTINE WASTING, GENE- 

RAL DEBILITY, and all SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS 

—effecting a cure or alleviating suffering much more rapidly 
than any other kind. 

TESTIMONIAL FROM 
The late DR. JONATHAN PEREIRA, 


Professor at the University of London, Author of ‘“‘ The 
munaate of Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” &c. &c. 


dear Sir,—I was very glad to find from you, when I 

the pleasure of seeing you in London, that you were 

bad the commercially in Cod Liver Oil. It was fitting 

that the Author of the best analysis and investigations into 

the properties of this Oil should ‘himself be the Purveyor of 
this important medicine. 

“I feel, however, some diffidence in venturing to fulfil 





your est by giving you my opinion of the quality of the 
oil of wi ou gave me a sample ; ; now that no 
_ can tter, and few so well, acquainted with the 


ical and chemical properties of this mediciue as your- 

self, whom I regard “a the bog est authority on the subject. 
«'T can, however, ha esitation about the propriety 

of to your eaplbedion. The oil which you gave 
me was of the very finest quality, whether considered with 
reference to its colour, flavour, or chemical properties; and 
. am satis that for medicinal purposes no finer oil can 


re my best wishes for your success, believe me, 
dear Sir, to be very faithfully yours, 5 ” 
(Signed) “JONATHAN PEREIRA, 
Finsbury- -square, London, April 16, ‘s51. 
“To Dr. De Jongh.” 





Dr. de Jongh’s stamp and signature 


. HARFORD, and Co., 77, Strand, London, 


the British Possessions; and may be obtained from respect- 
able Chemists and Druggists in ‘Town and Country, at the 
following prices :— 
IMPERIAL MEASURE. 
Half pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; , OS. 
*,* Four half-pint bottles forwarded, CARRIAGE PAID, to 
any y part of England, on receipt of a remittance of Ten shil- 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HE MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is-allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be 


Hernia. The use of a steel spring (so often hurtful in its 
effects) is here avoided, a soft Ban being worn ro 
the body, while the athe requisite resisting wh supplied b; 
the Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, iting with so muc 
closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 


the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by ost, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 
being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, 


, London. 
BLAS ic STOCKINGS, — A &c. for VARI- 
COSE ps pag and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWEL- 
LING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are 








in ah and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordi- 
[nary stocking. Pri Price from 7s, 6d. tol6és. Postage, 6d, 





TON’S. Hehas TWO VERY LARGE ROOMS which 
devoted to the EXCLUSIVE SHOW ote af Iron and Bras 
Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, = ero ttate 
and Mattresses. Common a 


ng 
Houses has induced WILLIAM 8S. BURTON to 
from all the various manufacturers all that is New and 





ROOMS (all communicating), exclusive of the sho 
voted solely to the show of GENERAL FURNIS ING 
IRONMONGERY a 





money returned for e 
Sold WHOLESALE and RETALL, in bottles, labelled with | 39, OXFORD-STRE 


Sole Consignees and Agents for the United Kingdom and 


el, without attention. 
, B08. to 50s. ; Vesta, from 35s. ; lars ent pot 





ee. , Leonden.— Our large consignments of | & ., from 10s. each. Joyce’s patent 

— French and : PS. ish Fuulie ore a bag. fuel, 48. 6d. per 

‘ear, ar pod wn our Ware » Alng WILL s. 
Willigm-sereet, City. | For pricas, see general Price Current, ROOTS (al commun catia miveivinag SHow. 
ee ONGERY Getuing cutlery niet 

including eut ick 

O LOVERS OF F I S_H. |japamed wares, iron and bres 4 .~ f,. 

100 real Yarmouth Bloaters for 6s., package included. | classified that eaiaieas nap only a les onee make 
bong es forwarded to all parts on receipt of penny | their selections. 


es, with ee — (per ber. post) tres, Te 


money returned for every article 
39, OXPORD-STREET (corner of noma 
3, NEWMAN-STREET ; and 4 and 6, P 





ae 


HE BEST SHOW of IRON BED- 
STEADS in the eeponen is Soe IAM 8. BUR- 


Folding Bedsteads, from 19s. 6d.; Patent iss orate 
fitted with dovetail joints and patent cat on Bea 
- |and Cots, from 2is.each. Handsome ees 


Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 2I. 198. to 18%. 13, 


To PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 


SILVER.—The Real NICKEL SILVER, er 
years azo by WILLIAM S. BURTON, when 


Shen tent process of Messrs. Elki 
i Ht comparison the mer os best as 
mentally. a8 by m0 mt A Ra = 


real silver. T 
Fiddle read or King’s 
Pattern. Brunswick Pattern. 
Tea Spoons, per dozen . 18s. .. 20y .. Se 
Dessert Forks by suet 30s. ss. 2. te 
Dessert Spoons, see.es Sus. a. .. se 
Table Forks = «a8 40s. Ma. 
Table Spoons | Rr ol satin, és. 
Tea and coffee sets, waiters, esticks, &c., at pro- 
portionate peiaee. All kinds of Te pen done by the 
yatent process 
' CHEMIC. ALLY PURE NICKEL NOT hk 
Fiddle, Thread. King’s. 
Table Spoonsand Forks, 
full size, per dozen Tas. ... 9% ... Ss. 
Dessert ditto and ditto... 10s. Ms. ... Ws. 
ee bs. ... I .. 128. 


AS CHANDELIERS and BRACKETS. 
The increased and increasing use of Gas in Private 


: 


Choice in Brackets, Pendants, and Chandeliers, adapted to 


offices, passages, and dwelling-rooms, as well as to have 
some canes 5 eae for i these are now ON SHOW 
in one of E ROOMS, present, for 
novelty, + i, and purity toot taste, an mneq 
ment. n p figures 

tionate with those which pod — to — his 
blishment the largest and m 

dom, viz., from 12s. 6d. (two Tleht) te to 161. 


I AMPS of all SORTS and PATTERNS. 
4 


ualled assort- 


They are marked in plain es, at prices 


in the king- 


The Largest, as well as the Choices 


existence of FRENCH and ENGLISH MODERATECE. 
PALMER’S, CAMPHINE, ARGAND, SOLAR, and other 
LAMPS, with all the latest improvements, and of the 
name st and most recherché patterns, in ormoli 

anc 
TON’S, and they are arranged in one large room, 80 that 
patterns, sizes, and sorts can be instantly selected. 


Bohemian, 
plain glass, or papier maché, is at WILLIAM §. BUR- 


Real French Colza Oil, 4s. 9d. per gallon. 
Palmer’s Candles, 9d., ‘gid., aud 10d. per Ib. 


WILLIAM 5. BURTON has TEN LARGE ~y 4 


and {japan wares, iren and 


cutlery, nickel ve 
rass bedsteads por 


so arranged and classified that purchasers may easily 
once make their selections. 


, with engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
coopestiohe not oP, roved of. 
(corner of Newman-street); 1, 


2, aud 3, NEWMAN-STREBT; and 4 and 5, PERRY'S- 





the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 


worn during sleep. A descriptive cireular may be had, and 


oe — ears a head, b 
of letters seen, an TSsOns 
have heard the al tone of id persons refer 


us, light | Patients received daily at Dr. Manfred 





‘TRELOAR’ S COCOA-NUT FIBRE 


socks, Brushes, Netting, &c., &c. 


MATTING.—Door Mats, Mattresses, Cushions, 
WAREHOUSE. 4 LUDGATE-HILL ae 


HE 16s. TROUSERS reduced to Mines 
Trousers and Waistcoat, 22s.—Coat, Waistcoat, and 





Trousers, 47s., made to order from Scotch Tweeds, all wodl, 
by B. BENJ AMIN, a Tailor, Le, Regent-street, 


A pe fit guaran: 





EAFNESS—IMPORTANT Die 
COVERY.—Dr. MANFRED, M.R.CS., has this 


day published, free by post, for eight postage stamps, a Phy 
sician’s Guide for Country Patients, Perfect and New 
Permanent Restoration of Hearing, by his invaluable 
Treatment. itions on 
the suffering public, and exorbitant 

save thousands from the impositions = 4. 
doctors, inasmuch as the hearing can be 


for the 


Being a stop to quackery, ¢ 


book will 


slat 


Deafness of the most inveterate nature relloved tones hat a 
Lee instant 
less treatment. 4 
referred to, who 
i 
all 


, cured in a few or gt 


’s resi 
t-street, London (first door in Air-street), 
dressed. 


etters must be ad 
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= TRALIAN BANKING ypue SAFETY LIFE ASSURANCE NOTICE—DIVISION OF PROFITS.— 
COMPANY. 























6 AUS 
OU © comma sale ike PuOVEDMY CLES" MOTCAE Tt 
by Royal Charter, 1847. CAPETAL, 250,007. ASSURANCE before the end of the 
geatt of Directors grant LETTERS of OREDIT and In 12,500 Shares of 207. each. we, Taree ee 
a inte and sent for collection. Busi- Chief Offices, 3, ADELPHI-TERRACE, STRAND, Bonuses in or added to the Policy, or 
n t - . Y 
with, the Australian colonies generally, conducted LONDON. to —_. aunt at the wine As- 
the Bank’s Agents. Trustees. the fa at mgr age yee business, and 
at the Company's Offices, 54, OMe TL Mansuce’| VISCOUNT GODERICH, ALP. Carlton Gardens Assurers, ‘the Board in ar pa 
854 ” Fs HENRY E. GURNBPY, Bsq., Lombard Street a still ee eh liberal 
November, 1854. ~t THOMAS BRASSEY, Esq., Lowndes Square merly declared by of bonus. 
— NCH MODERATOR T AMPS Konan JOHN WILLIAMS, Esq., Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park Por — ring the peculiar advan =  — 
Y ad .—A ve Association further information 
wom superior stock now ON SALE at DEANE, _ _ Directors. : loeal agents, or at the Chief Office, 15, 
saree Co.’s (Opening to the Monument), London SIR JOSHUA WALMSLEY, M.P., Chairman London. WM. THOS. LINFORD, . 
ppay, JOSEPH MALLABY, Esq., Deputy: Chairman November 25, 1854. 
Established A.D. 1700. RICHARD COBDEN, MP. 
il iceeennasieae a JOSEPH LOCKE, 2 P, 
a aa ») ’ 2. j 
Porrores WEDDING and BIRTHDAY] — SoiiN nics, Bap” Lelcestr : Oa ee ee 
.—It 2 impossible to enumerate the PREDERIC SCHWANN, Esq., Huddersfiel 
S reicty of articles, both valuable and inexpensive, W. 8. LINDSAY, Esq, MP” 72, Lambard-ctreet, and Sh Grunenghst-Qeuremn, 
hich be inspected daily at this Establishment. All JOHN BRIGHT, Esq., M.P. Richard Malins, Bsq., Q.C Richard Spooner, Esq. 
pensar in plain figures. Illustrated Catalogues sent pate poe Stone, _— MP — John Cam DB ie. 
. ; GE WILSON, Esq., Manchest ok: 
een pli to state that all visitors to this magnificent —_ - = Se Se has been made on 
ublishmer.t will meet with a polite reception whether Auvitors. miums of all policies of five stan ant 
Staghat-dorect, comer of Boak-stroct J. B. WILCOX, Hog, Edgware Raat alae — 
Retail, 154, street, -ak-street. . B. SOX, Esq., Edgware Ro: 
——_ r rs Actuarp. BANK OF DEPOSIT, 
UTVOYE’S GOLD and SILVER) epwanp RYLEY, Beg. F.R.AS., New Bank Buildings | Nariowat Assumawon aw LyvEsTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
WATCHES of English or Foreign Manufacture.— The “ 
tested qualities of these articles are of themselves Standing Counsel. No.3. Pant, Matt East, Lowpon. 
to insure the approbation of a discerning public. | J. H. LLOYD, Esq.,1, King’s Bench Walk, Temple Established A.D. 194s. 
Botail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. JAMES VAUGHAN, Esq., 7, King’s Bench Walk, Temple Emp ed by Sp Act of Parliament. 
TUTVOYE’S DRESSING CASES far | pene P+. enaet © opalertiunatniemans 
urvo } = SS JASLE far PREDERIC RIRD, M.D.,62, Park Street, Grosvenor Square ich op “or bh terest ~ ee 
SONTT “AT of . 7 Mh. 1)., 05, Fa ‘ BOL, UIPOS by 
LADIES and GENTLEMEN, in leather, walnut,| JOHN SIMON, Esq., F.R.S., Upper Grosvenor Stteet Bey LE, am may be ‘éhtsined with 
other choice woote, from 1 to 100 guiness. _ Also, their Selick = an 4 i sci 
east DESPATC XES are too well known to oliciters. The Interes Jayvary and Jvty, at the 
mquire comment. MESSRS. HETT and BOWMAN, 14, Gresham Strect | Head Office in j and may also be reosived at the 
Betail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. MESSRS. REECE and BLYTH, 7, Serjeants’ Inn p= ae aa: or through try Bankers, without 
RUTVO YE’S PAPIER MACHE.—The Bankers. PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
itie: Sage OS ee pt THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. Prospectuses and Forms for Accounts sent free 
superior qualities of these articles need only be seen 1 
jp be fully appreciated, arising from the well-known fact ——__—__ on ape - 





(@ang the aristocracy and nobility) that Mr. Futvoye isthe | mie Directors of this Company, in their endeavours to 
gn of the original Inventor of this beautiful work, whose extend the benefits of Life Assurance, have adopted a R G U 8 L I F E A NY NS] U RA N CE. 
qoicest specimens are in possession of her most gracious system which they believe to be at once cautahio and A COMPANY 














Isjesty. secure. It combines an ample Share-Capital with so much Throgmorton-stree' Bank: Pall-mall. 
Retail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. of the “ Mutual” principle as will entitle the Policy-holder Cee THOMAS ‘Ft Sone bs 

— — |$o a lenge pertisipstion in the Eette. a _Chairman—WILLIAM LE. 

2a T wo ny ROS The distinguishing feature of the Company is that the Ri BE. Ard 1 i ‘ 

TVOYE’S FRENCH TIMEPIECES. mee 1 i few c . Arden, Esq. Rupert Ingleby . 

ri statistical accounts presented by the Customs to ye eee gh +e oo f hee one wilt he not | Edward Bates, rts fee Seat ans. 
the House of Commons prove that Messrs. Futvoye are by feneh. Ge teal me o invests aed will ha ae mao = : eremiah Pilcher, , 
far the t importers. 500 of the most elegant and — - 3 pee vill oh Fg ag we a James Clift, 4 Lewis Pocock, Esq- 
cassical delgus in ormolu with glass shade and stand com- don aasuah aaus ae to meet existing liabilities - —. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury- 
pete, from 2 to 100 guineas, may be inspected at 154, Regent- | ‘The surplus of assets over that amount will form the profit Surgeon W. Scien, 2 Frodorick's-place Ola Sewry. 
sreet, corner of Beak-strect. accruing to the Company. Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, M.A., of King’s College. 
—_-_ ------- — A Bonus equal to two-thirds of the ascertained Profits will, : : 


ANTELPIECE ORNAMENTS At this| When declared, be distributed amongst the Holders of ADVANTAGES OF seerae WITH THIS 
sce ore a ~ | Policies, then of five years’ standing—the remaining one- , any. 
season, a naturally rag: to draw pocees third will be the property of the Shareholders. The =a are on the lowest scale consistent with 
mrmug fireplaces, we are apt to feel the want of some-| Directors are | dt ld less than 500 Shares eac . 
artistic or pretty to rest the eye upon. Those expe- a ie p vince en Fo is inne eS oe _, The assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital 
this, or desirous of adding to their already choice | of their respective shares. Thus the Reskets aud the |—®", Assurance Fund of 400,000/., invested on mortgage 
wketion, should visit the extensive Show Rooms of Messrs-| policy-holders have each a pecuniary interest in pro- and in the Government Stocks—and an income of 80,000/. a 
eand Co., where they have the privilege of examin-| moting the success of the Company and in protecting it | ¥&*- 
igeverything, whether customers or otherwise. from fraud. tlle sedate is Premiums to Assure £100. Whole Term. 
> - ~ he business is divi into two Departments — Age. jOne Year.) Seven Years. | WithProfite| Without Profits 
+> > > I NOVET.TIRG | General Department — which comprises the granting of | —2°|— . = 
ees OE S PARISTAN NOV EL TIES Folicies for Sams of 1002. and upwards, the Premiums on 2 |£9 17 & £019 9 | £115 10 #1 11 10 
jours Nouveaux, from 1s. to 100 guineas, may be | 3 7 
0 169 
1 
4 

















" y 4 which are payable quarterly, half-yearly, and annually— 30 11 
Bare easily imagined than described. and The Industrial Department — which comprises the | 4° 15 
Retail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. | granting of Policies the Premiums on which are payable | 50 | 114 
gy export warehouses, 29and 29, Silver-street. | weekly or monthly. The funds arising out of each will be | _8 3 2 
“ . kept perfectly distinct, and the Bonus to the Policy-holder MUTU. RANCH 
Bp, Great i. ?_croeam will be proportioned to the Profits of the Department to on the M nt tyne be are entitled at the end ef 
fans, 34, Rue de Rivoli. | which his Policy belongs. five years, and afterwards annually, to participate in four- 














| 


: -- + ——— i ve : . . . 

3 S oceeninaaiieiae s iaieaieaiatioas The Assurances undertaken by the Company will consist | fifths or 80 per cent. of the profits. The profit assigned to 
HOLERA PREVENTED! RETTIE’S| otr— r each policy can be added to the sum assured, applied im 
PATENTS. SELF-ACTING SEWER AND SINK} 1.—Sums payable at death with or without participation | reduction of the annual premium, or be received in cash. ° 

, for Streets and Kitchen Sinks, to prevent all in Bonus, At the first division a return of 20 per cent. in cash on 
tluvia from Drains, Cesspools,and Urinals. Damp Houses 2.—Sums payable, in the event ef death, before the | the premiums paid was declared; this will allow a re- 
@rdatPourpence per day, by the Economic Stove, giving ages of 50, 55,60, or 65, or on the attainment of | versionary increase ng to age from 66 to 28 
adry, warm temperature, for sick persons and invalids, and those ages. — oth per cent. on the premiums, or from 5 to 15 per cent. on the 
wo isk of fire. Now in use in H.M. Treasury, Koyal 3.—Sums payable in the event of death, withina limited | sum 
Mint, Churches, Schools, Prisons, Hospitals, Ships, Hot- number of years, or term assurances. One-half of the “ Whole Term” Premium may remain on 
&. PORTABLE CHAMBER CLOSETS, free 4.—Assurances on Joint Lives, Survivorship, and one | credit for seven years, or one-third of the Premium may 
via. life against another. remain for life as adebt upon the Policyat 5 per cent., or 
Omiers to E. M- and M. Rettie, 7, Brompton-road. 5.—Annuities payable in the event of one life surviving => paid off at any time without notice. 
Ruclose Stamp, when Circulars will be sent.) another. aims paid in one month after proofs have been 
NB—Beware of imitations on the above Patents- Claims upon the Industrial Department will be paid | ®P ved, 
__ ae -__—— | promptly on their verification; those upon the General N aps) cog 
ITALIAN AND PRENCH LANGUAGES. | Department, in the proportion of one-fourth of the amount o charge on —— 


within fourteen days, and the remainder within three | Medical 
M R. ARRIVABENE, D.L.L., from the 





their reports. 
months after their verification. Persons may Seas seiieineay part of Europe or 
FE ea a a tie gbremtums: | ike medial oficors stand evry Gays quarter aoe 
French at bi 3 , » . wage —t mile bones ; : : os ‘0 o’clock. 
te tiene Cchools Toth in town ‘and. countey.” Mi, |Felucedsinoun, unewcumbored with future payment” 2 ne 
NE teaches on a plan thoroughly practical,and | Policies of five years’ standing will, if required, be pur- 
Most mediocre mind cannot fail to thoroughly compre- | chased by the Company at a valuation. a ENERAL INDEMNITY INSURANCE 
Wend his _ Loans will be advanced on Policies after having acquired COMPANY, Cannon-street West.—Capital, 500,0002. 
mesg pzletier to Mr. ARRIVABENE, No.4,St.Michael’s- | . cortain value. in Shares of 5/. each ; call 10s. per Share. me 
a ES Te oe Be Son this olice, "Policies absolutely indisputable, Guecuntess 
AMERICAN SARSAPARILLA. INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. afforded against losses arising from robberies, Toryerten, 
OLD DR. JACOB TOWNSEND'S AMERICAN] pi ‘“ _ | frauds, debts, insolvency, hon-paymen - Fire 
MROAPARILLA. ‘This is, of all known remediee, the most ae Dewtns eg Sep ee = ay and life insurance effected on improved and safe principles. 


- p A - " Plate-glass insured. 
, active, and efficacious in the purification of the » ie: i i i istri 
of ail morbid Sen Gb Sin: eaee Oa, corefalous numerous bodies of Artisans and others in varieus districts Prospectuses, terms of agency. ‘ &e., can be had 








: ; of the kingdom in order to encourage increased econom, ication. UGHES, Secretary. 
eruptions, a Sumeure oa a att weed ~~ -_ es and os extend Life Assurance on a secure “= ; 
. , sc nad, > eyes ic i Premiums i “ = 
toy. re throat and uleers, and sores on any part of the partinent have been calculated” i the | A ~ DUCATION at BRIXTON, SURREY.— 
hings, and teu passed in its action upon the liver, the | tendence of Professor de Morgan, Arthur Scratchley, and There are two Vacancies for Pupils in an Establish- 
stomach, removing any cause of disease from | Rdward Ryley, Esqrs., in accordance with the Bills of | ment for Young Ladies where only a limited number o: 


those organs, and 
, expelling all hamours from the system. | Mortality in the great centres of our manufactures, and | boarders are received. The treatment is kind 
‘the blood, it for ever prevents pustules, scabs, | with the object & establishing in equitable rates as | Terms moderate.—For further particulars apply ‘to Mrs. 


every variety of sores on the face and breast. , i } , icy-holder | Lov camore House, Brixton-hill. 
isa great tonic, and inageite strength and vigour to the fe coty of Oe De Seg aaa — 


Tf. 











and weak, gives rest.and refreshing sleep to the| Agents will i large 
tad waa Testloss aes. It nn pest antle eine, of tiie eepeeiatte aut en enh Ss ISTORY of the CHARTIST MOVE- 
More complaints peculiar to the sex than any _ 
ther remedy in the world. Warehouse, 373, Strand, ad-| Further Information may be obtained at the Offices of the | wii ke haoeedh pales py a 
Exeter-Hall: POMEROY, ANDREWS, and O., Company. Seuten: ieee ee neg 
4 0d.; rs. Half-pints, 2s.6d; pints, 4s. ; small quarts, . : LYOAKE +» a7, vee t ; 
Quarts, 7s.éd.; mammoths, 11s. RALPH COULTHARD, Secretary, chester: Herwoop, Oldham-street. And .all booksellers. 
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Just published, price 8s. 6d., a New Edition of 
prozsesos SU Payette k yg DICTIONARY 
ENGLISH LAN GUAGE, with an Appendix, 
-~ Med Foreign Nainea, with practicel Riles for 
London: Loweman and Co., and sold by all Booksellers. 
Just published, New and Improved Edition, price 1s. 
HE CURABILITY of CONSUMPTION. 


iaineut and important Practical Points in the Treatment of 





London : Lonomay, Brow, GREEN, and Lonamans. 


BATTLES OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 
Now ready, price 4s. 6d., or 5s. gilt edges. 
REAT BATTLES of the BRITISH 
ARMY; s ineinding the} BATTLE ofthe ALMA. With 
ustrations by W 
gh ilar fail to bo uniy rs ‘an appetite « oy it 
pares Fy hd yh 
London: GrorGe RouTLEDGE and Co., Farringdon-street. 
RAILWAY LIBRARY—NEW VOLUME. 
Price 1s. 6d., fancy boards. 
G 2222s eis. By BULWER. 
lately published in 











T and iG. By Bulwer. 
‘by [er 
rf Edited by Ainsworth. 
ALTE. RS. By Bulwer. 
THE DOWAGER. Mrs. Gore. 
LAST ‘ONEY By Mr Bulwer. 
piaRine of the ne RULES. Bri a 
YOUNG PRIMA DONNA. By G 


The “ Rarzway LipRary” os aloe of our 
first authors. 


London: GrorGE ROUTLEDGE and Co., Farringdon-street. 
is published, in ayhandsome folio volume, 12s., 
per ee te of Six Hundred Wood eon. 


ae OF LIFE AND CHARACTER, 
THE COLLECTION OF MR. PUNCH. 


By JOHN LEECH. 
Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


| ne pee will be published, price 1s., No. 15 of 
HE NEWCOMES.” By W. M. 
THACKERAY. With Illustrations by Ricnarp 
BrapsBvury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
SKETCH of the RISE and PROGRESS 


of CHRISTIANITY. 
By BR. W. MACKAY, A nee a game 
[On 
London: Jomn CHapMay, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Now ready, foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 
HAT Is T RUT H? 














t and stirring 
is Truth ?) to read one 
London: JonN CuaPman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Published this day, Part XXI. 
fe COMMON LAW AND EQUITY 
EPORTS, IN ALL THE COURTS. Part XXII. 
(completing the } year 1853-4), containing the remainder 
of the Cease, wit the Ti Titles, Indices, &c., to the several 
Divisional Vo! olumes, is in the Press, and will’be published on 


the 8th of 
*,* Part XXIIL., commencing the legal year 1854-5, will 
be published on the 21st of Desasber 


ik--Shepeih Geteetiathie to toe Teen, 31. 3s. 
London: W. G. Beryrye and Co., 43, Fleet-street. 


HE ECCLESIASTICAL a> ADMI- 








RALTY REPORTS (being Reports of Cases heard 
before the Court of terbury, ‘the Consistory, 
and Arches Tatas ta ae Admiralty, 
= the be Court; her with such Cases | 

are vi 
the Privy Council), V., containing the remainder of the 
by pee 1 = hg ay Title, Index, 
be p on the 30th of November. 


N.B.—Prepaid Subscription for the Year, 11. 1s. 

London: Wrrai1am G. Bewntne and Co., 43, Fleet-street. 
Just published, cloth, boards, price 2s. 
POLITICAL SKETCHES: Twelve Chapters 
on the Struggles of the Age. 

By Dr. CARL RETSLAG. 

London; Ropert THEOBALD, 26, Paternoster-row 


DLACKWOOD'S pire ZADKIEL for 








1855, full of humour, and a profusion 
of first-rate Engravings large yom come pb late, fancy 
cover, printed in three colours, 1s.; or cloth, 1s. oT 


London: JAMEs BLAcKWwoop, + bed. tag And sold 
everywhere. 





In a few days will be published, 


MIS CEL 


CRITICAL, IMAGINATIVE, AND JURIDICAL. 
Contributed chiefly to Black 


BY SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L, F.RS., 
One of Her Majesty’s Counsel. 


THE LEADER. ([Sarurpay, Novemper 25, 1 cal 
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Pi 
's Mag 


Ia Two Volumes, Post Octavo. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 








NEW N¢ 


NOVEL. 4 


In 3 ey post 8vo, 


THE HOUSE OF RABY, 


OR, OUR LADY 


OF DARKNESS. 
[On Wednesday. 





In post 8vo, with Portraits, 


SOME MEMORIALS OF 


JOHN HAMPODEY, 
HIS PARTY AND HIS TIMES. 


BY LORD 


NUGENT. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED, WITH A MEMOIR OF LORD NUGENT. 


[On Wednesday. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “HARRY LORREQUER.” 
On December 1st will be published, Number L, price One Shilling, 


THE MARTINS OF CRO’ MARTIN, 
BY CHARLES LEVER 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY H K. BROWNE, 





LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 








On Thursday will be published, 


LACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE, for DE- 
CEMBER, 1354. No. CCCCLXX. Price 2s. 6d. 


ConTENTS :— 


ian | }HE Story or roe Campaicy. WRITTEN IN A TENT IN 


THE CRIMEA. 

I. The Rendezvous.—II. The Movement to the Crimea. 
—IlI. First Operations in the Crimea.—iV. Battle 
of the Alma.—V. The Battle-field.—VI. The Katcha 
and the Balbek.— V Il. The Flank March.—VIII. 
Occupation of Balaklava. 

ZamweEE: A Romance. —Parrt I. 

EpvucaTIon oF THE RoyAv ARTILLERY. 

Tue INFLUENCE OF GOLD UPON THE COMMERCIAL AND 
Socrat ConpITIon OF THE WoRLD.—P art II. 

Crv1isaTion.—THE CENSUS. 

Tae TWENTIETH OF SEPTEMBER, EIGHTEEN-HUNDRED 
Firry-rour. 

Prospects oF THE MopERN Drama. 

PEACE AND War. 

A Few Personat RECOLLECTIONS or CHRISTOPHER 
Nortn. By the Author of Ten Thousand a- Year.” 


Wiiu1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





HE ECLECTIC REVI BW, for DE- 
CEMBER, price 1s. 6d., contains 

1. Lire or Tovissant L’OVERTURE. 

2. GREEK PRONUNCIATION. 

8. Lorp Bacon. 

4. Hippo.ytvs AnD nis AGE. 

5. Patrmore’s Frrenps AND ACQUAINTANCE. 

6. Fosrer’s ELEMENTs oF JURISPRUDENCE. 

7. Lorp CARLISLE’s TURKISH AND GREEK WATERS. 

8. WILBERFORCE AND THE PAPAL SUPREMACY. 

Review of the Month, &e. &c. 

Wakrp and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 











Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 
Wweevou S AFFECTIONS: an Essay on 
permatorrhoea; its Nature and Treatment, with an 
Bxposition of the Frauds that are practised by persons who 
~~ ertise the see safe, and effectual cure of Nervous De- 
nent. BER OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE 
OF HYSICIANS, oy 
London: AyLorr and Co., 8, Paternoster-row. 


New Novel, by the Author of “ Ma 

Pe. ys and its Vict 
ext week, in 2 vols, 12s, 
OMEN A’S THEY ARE. 
ONE OF THEM. 
By the Author of “ *Mrarearet or, Prejudice at Home and 
its Victims.” 
London: RicHarD BenTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


On| the 30th of of November we ppabaiaes, price 2s,,Part XX- 











NGLISH CYCLOPEDIA, extending the 
NATURAL History —— from LEMURIDZ, to 

LocoMoTION OF ANIMALS, and the GrooraPaicat Divt- 

SION from KENvie to LieurRta, and including articles on 

Khiva, Kiachta, Kiew, Kischeneff, Kén . 

Kostendje, Kozlov (Eupatoria), Krain ( , 

Kurdistan, Kursk, Labuan, Ladakh, oak M 

Lapland, Latium, *Lausitz, eng F Fa 

Leman, Lemberg, Leo \ hestee, Ei ria, Lidge, aud 

Lieou-Kieou ( Loo-Choo) Islan 


BRADBURY and aan i, Bouverie-street. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


MANEBAL WATERS OF HOMBURG. 
Observations upon te Rea Waters of Hesse 
Homburg. By F. H. PRYTHERCH, M.D., Resident Bug- 
lish Physician at Homburg, vi Die 


J. CHuRCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


In the press, the first volume, octavo, of 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING 
THE REIGN OF GEORGE THE THIRD. 
By WILLIAM MASSEY. M.P. 
London: Jouy W. PARKER and Sox, West Strand. 


This day, foolscap octavo, 3s, 6d. 











TRAVEL THOUGHTS AND TRAVEL 


FANCIES. By HENRY STRICKLAND- 
London: Jonny W. ParKER and Son, West 


This day, crown octavo, 12s. 

NCIENT AND MODERN FISH 
TATTLE. By the Rev. C. DAVID BADHAM/ 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Curate re ct 





Reprinted, with additions, from Fraser’ 





Bergholt, Author of “The Esculent Fung 
London: Joux W. Parxer and Sow, West root Sia, 





LONDON: Printed and Published by ALFRED EpmusD GaLLoway, at “The Leader” Office, No. 7, Wellington-street, Strand, in the County of Middlesex.—November 25, 1854 
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